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CHAPTER I. 




THE HEAD AND FRONT OF HIS OFFENDING. 

E had married her. 

It was in the days of his hot 
youth, that had been too hot to 
crane much at anything — not even at this 
holy matrimony. 

It may be, indeed, that he, whom they 
called Devil Devlyn, had not at first pre- 
cisely contemplated going these lengths 
even for her. But then, from the begin- 
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ning, she had; and had conceived and 
played her game accordingly. And the 
glamour was so strong upon him that even 
if she had played with only half the skill 
she did she must have won. He was, just 
then, the very last man to have suspected 
that her play was all foul. How could he 
suspect, and what ? Why, he believed in 
her. It came quite easy and natural to 
believe all the rest. 

So, having fallen into hot love for her, 
Rawdon Devlyn's fall was bound to be 
complete and utter. The woman beguiled 
him and he did — marry her. From the 
beginning, and in the absence of just the 
one man who might have saved him, he 
had never a fair chance of escape. For, 
from the beginning, and for the first and 
only time in her life too, the Lionne was 
in love also. So she declared afterwards ; 
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and so I believe. Because it must have 
been some such untoward passion that 
begat in her the fatal icUe fixe that she 
could and would make Don the best of 
possible wives. Naturally she stuck at 
nothing to make the said Don her husband. 
Naturally she succeeded. 

The thing was done with the doors 
closed for fear of the Jews, Don's money- 
mongers. The bare notion of a -Mrs. 
Rawdon impecunious and unimpeach- 
able would have roused wrath in Israel, 
and stirred bile in Judah, such as would 
have consigned the bridegroom forthwith 
to the tender mercies of Mr. Mephi- 
bosheth, who kept the keys in Queer 
Street. So Devil Devlyn didn't put his 
marriage in the Times exactly. 

Mrs. Rawdon, I think, didn't very much 
object to this omission. She quite under- 
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stood about the money-mongers. She was 

■ 

perfectly aware of Don's financial position, 
when the Embassy chaplain had required 
and charged her if she knew any impediment 
why she, Maud, and he, Rawdon, might 
not lawfully be joined together ; and, as she 
had held her peace, why, I suppose, she 
did not consider it an impediment, what- 
ever other there might have been. 

She was in love with her Rawdon, you 
understand. And, of course, what did it 

matter about the money ? They would 
have plenty by-and-by, when old Sir 
Devlyn should sleep with his fathers, and 
Rawdon, his nephew, should reign in his 
stead. She was quite ready to keep the 
thing dark. Provided she were Mrs. 
Rawdon in the eye of the law, she was 
quite willing to remain invisible as such to 
the eye of the world in general for the pre- 
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sent. So the happy pair went south for 
their honeymoon, which was to last through 
Don's long leave, without any sound of 
trumpet. 

By the way, as they drove down the 
Rivoli to the Mazas Station, a crowd of 
badauds, watching a posse of sergents-de- 

ville hale some offender to their poste, 
blocked the road for a minute or two. 
And in that minute or two this hap- 
pened. 

The prisoner, a ghastly Belleville voyou, 
in the ragged blue blouse and cottes of his 
kind, did battle with his captors in the 
rabies of absinthe, comme un beau diadle, 
as the crowd murmured approvingly. 

In the struggle, his furious brutalized 
face, none the better for a short foul growth 
of beard and a broad cross-streak of blood 
upon it, came, on a sudden, close to the 
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open carriage window whence Mrs. Raw- 
don was surveying the scene. 

She shrank back with a little quick cry. 
Her nerve was a very wonderful thing as 
a rule. It must have taken a good deal 
to turn her as pale as she turned then. 

" N'ayez pas peur, Madame," panted 
the brigadier, reassuringly. " Nous le 
tenons. Ah ! brigand, as-tu fini ?" 

It seemed so. For, with his eyes fixed 
in a glassy glare on Mrs. Rawdon's coup6 
window, closed now, and with a word, that 
was a name, in his wild beast's mouth, the 
brigand collapsed next moment, all the 
fight taken out of him. 

" What's the matter ?" Rawdon asked 
his wife, as they drove on again. 

For all her strength of nerve, Mrs. 
Rawdon was still rather discomposed. 

" That man," she explained ; " he came 
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so awfully close/' And she could not 
repress that little shudder. 

" That all ?" Rawdon laughed. 

Not quite all, perhaps. But what had 
she to fear ? She must have been mis- 
taken just now. She could not possibly 
have anything to fear from a man who had 
been dead for years, could she ? Of course 
not. 

Nevertheless, and even in the happiness 
of her honeymoon, Mrs. Rawdon was 
haunted with undefined apprehension of 
some evil that was coming upon her. And 
it came, though precisely from the quarter 
whence she least looked for it. 

They were at Lorave, a little place by 
the " tideless, dolorous midland sea," not 
yet exploits of the medicine men. 

For that week or two we may as well 
suppose Lorave was Paradise to Mrs. 
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Rawdon. Because at the end of their 
week or two there appeared unto her the 
flaming sword. 

She beheld it one evening, as they 
walked upon the Terrasse, slowly approach- 
ing. Was it — could it be ? Why, she had 
believed he was at the other side of the 
world. Had not she read with her own 
eyes that he had sailed months ago ? And 
now he was here ? And it was all over — 
so parlous soon and sudden ? 

Yes. Well, she pulled herself together 
desperately. 

He came towards them, walking wearily 
from his shoulders, like an Atlas newly at 
large; a man patrician all over, with ^JUtrie 
face, and tired eyes, and a tired mouth,, 
and a long tawny beard that was growing 
grizzled now. A very famous viveur of 
that period he was — Cis Fitzhardinge. 
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He was also Mrs. Rawdon's flaming 
sword. 

And Don knew him of course. Don's 
wife tried to hope for a moment that the 
acquaintance might not be such as to 
necessitate speech, under the circumstances. 
It actually appeared, though, that there 
was an old bond of union between the two 
men, and a friendship such that Don's 
projected matrimony would have been no 
secret from the other if chance and the 
yacht had not carried Cis out of England 
that autumn. And he^ you understand, 
was precisely the one man who might have 
saved his friend. As it was, chance and 
the yacht had brought him to Lorave a 
week or two too late. 

Benedick presented his intimate in due 
form. His intimate behaved perfectly of 
course. Mrs. Rawdon reflected that he 
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always did behave perfectly. It wouldn't 
do to count too much on that. 

Yet, wasn't he bound in honour to accept 
the situation and make no sign ? 

She thought so. But then it wouldn't 
do to count too much on her notions of his 
notions of honour, either. He had certain 
prejudices, as she was aware, in which she 
did not participate the least. In short, I 
suspect she knew her man well enough to 
find the look-out somewhat trying while 
she was dressing, to go down and meet 
him presently at dinner. But she met 
him with all her natural coolness and 
composure. 

There was something rather sublime in 
her unflinching pluck and steadiness "under 

fire." Fitzhardinge's tired eyes that had 

# 

seen so much rested now and again upon 
his hostess in a sort of admiring pity. 
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Perhaps he had never admired her so 
much before. It went against him to have 
to do it All the same, it had to be done- 
There was Rawdon, his friend, to be con- 
sidered as well as she, you see, or he saw. 
The unlikeliest combinations in the game 
of life had long since ceased to surprise 
this old hand. The particular combination 
he had come across that afternoon upon 
the Terrasse surprised him no more than 
any other. Only, if it were what Don's 
opening sentence had led him to suppose, 
why, so much the worse for the combi- 
nation. 

If Don had actually married her, there 
must have been the. foulest of foul play. 
No doubt she had managed it, and might 
continue to manage it exceedingly well. 
But Fitzhardinge held that Don's ignor- 
ance, however blissful, could not be suffered 
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to continue now that he and Don had met. 
Mrs. Rawdon, I daresay, quite understood 
what her fate was to be before she left the 
table. Too well, if she did, to appeal 
against it, even by a look — even at the last, 
when she passed out of the door Cis held 
open for her, and their eyes met. She 
only smiled and thanked him, and went 
away, and — waited. 

He guessed that waiting would be the 
worst part of it all for her; so he didn't 
keep her waiting long. 

" And so you are really married, are 
you, Don ?" 

This was the crucial question. The un- 
suspecting Benedick began telling his friend 
all about it. 

Little given to hesitation ever, Fitz- 
hardinge did make a second pause here. 
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If ignorance were bliss, after all. 

Just so. But who could ensure such ig- 
norance in perpetuity ? And then- 2 

No. There was no help for it 

" Don, old man," Cis began, when he 
had heard enough, " you needn't say any 
more. Listen to this." 

And the other did listen, quietly, — a deal 
too quietly, Cis thought. 

For Devil Devlyn would probably have 
crammed the words down the throat of any 
other man alive. When, though, it was 
this man who said this thing, the listener 
was so utterly sure the thing that was told 
him must be true, that the horror of the 
truth just paralysed him, and he sat there 
like stone. 

" Don't take it that way, Rawdon." 

The touch of the speaker's hand turned 
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the listener to flesh and blood again, it 
seemed. He rose, too. 

" I owe you my life, I remember," he 
said, with a good deal of his sobriquet in 
his tone and manner, " but now " 

" Now we're quits, you mean ?" 

" And more." 

" Soit," the other assented, shrugging his 
shoulders ; " and more." ' 

" I believe I shall kill you for this, 
when — " 

" Whenever you like, of course." 

"When I've settled with her" Don 
finished. 

" I suppose he's going to settle with her 
at once," Cis opined, watching him go. 
" Well, and if he is ? Am I justified in 
interfering further between man and wife ? 
Why shouldn't he strangle her ? I don't 
know. Except, perhaps, because she de- 
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serves it. Still, if everybody's wife who 
proves to be not exactly what she professes, 
is to be strangled for it, maybe there are 
one or two before this one." 

So he followed Don out of the room. 

By then, husband and wife stood con- 
fronted. She knew that he knew every- 
thing. Out of his eyes gazed his own 
familiar devil at her anticipative of busi- 
ness shortly. However, Mrs. Rawdon 
stood there with the devil gazing at her 
anticipatively, and was neither desperate, 
nor defiant, nor confounded, nor resigned, 
nor anything but just what at a crisis like 
this she was constitutionally bound to be — 
stolid. 

I think her stolidity must have staggered 
him, even then. 

" You look," he muttered, " as if he were 
the most infernal liar upon earth. Do 
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you know what he's been telling me, I 
wonder ?" 

" Yes," she said, " I know, of course/' 

" What you are." 

"No. You told him that You told 
him first that I was your wife. And then 
he — ah ! one must be a man to understand 
why — then he told you I had been — his 
mistress. Well, I was." 

She spoke, without shame, as without 
cynicism, in such a calm matter-of-course 
sort of way, that I believe Don cried aloud 
with a bitter oath to know what this could 
be that he had married. 

" I was a woman when you married me," 
Mrs. Rawdon answered. 

" Devil doubt you !" Cis Fitzhardinge, 
now an unseen spectator of this little con- 
jugal scene, murmured in his beard. 

" When," Mrs. Rawdon continued, " I 
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met him y I was — starving. And hav- 
ing a choice, I chose — not to be starved. 
But when I met you, I was not starving. 
And I chose to be your wife. Aprh f y 

Fitzhardinge confided to his beard that 
that aprh was superb. 

Don's rejoinder was — well, uncompro- 
mising, let us say. 

" Of course," she returned, " the lie 
seems damnable enough to you — now. 
But I had to lie to you, you know. And 
I did it so well that you never doubted — 
never would have doubted if he had but 
let the lie stand. I think the truth he 
told you is the more damnable. How- 
ever, it's told ; and it's true. I've only 
this more to say : If I could do it all over 
again, I would, Rawdon." 

"In the fiend's name, why ?' 

"Because," she explained — and as she 

vol. i. 2 
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spoke she was as it were transfigured 
before him for the moment, — " because 
I love you." 

" So it seems/' one of her hearers com- 
mented, with that favourite shoulder shrug 
of his. 

Even the other could not look at her 
and not believe. So there was a pause. 

" Well," she asked presently, " are you 
going to kill me for it ?" 

" Deuce a bit !" Fitzhardinge opined, 
and, so opining, quietly withdrew. 

" Kill you ?" Don repeated ; " what's 
the good ? I could never kill the shame 
of you." 

And so he left her there, alive. 

Fitzhardinge hung about Lorave for a 
couple of days after this pleasant little 
dinner-party, in the event of Don choosing 
to give sequence to their conversation. 
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Don, however, spoke never a word to 
his friend before his^ departure that night, 
and there came no message from him sub- 
sequently. 

" Just as well," Fizhardinge thought 
"It would have been rather preposterous 
if / had been obliged to shoot him for 
marrying her" 

What time the Kestrels foretopsail was 
hanging loose he had a . brief interview 
with Rawdon's wife, though. 

" And you," Mrs. Rawdon observed 
with a good deal of quiet point, — "you did 
this !" 

" What would you have ?" he asked. 

" I would have cut my tongue out 
sooner." 

"My tongue, you mean. Pity you 
didn't remember you hadn't before you 
responded to the parson, Maud." 

2 — 2 
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" You to tell him !" 

" You to marry him !" 

" What, did it matter to you what I 

did r 

" Bar this thing, and it mattered 
nothing." 

" When this thing was done, though ? 
You might have prevented it ; but — when 
it was past prevention ? After all," she 
said, not without a certain pathos, " I was 

his wife, Cecil." 

"That is," he returned, ignoring the 
pathos, and correcting the emphasis, " you 
were his wife — after all." 

" If he had never known. And he never 
would have known if we hadn't met 
you." 

" You could have gone on cheating him 
to the end of the chapter ?" 

" Yes, I loved him. And if I had, what 
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would he have had to complain of ?" she 
asked not inaptly. 

" Really, I don't see what any wife could 
have done more. Only, you did meet me. 
And then I was bound " 



"In what you call honour- 
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"In what we call honour to tell him 
what I knew and he did not. Exactly." 

" Why ?" 

" Because, my dear Maud, our sex has 
its solidarity. You had trangressed the 
fundamental law of marriage, and I was 
compelled to deliver you up." 

" What is your fundamental law ?" 

" That whereby we stipulate that, what- 
ever you may do afterwards, you shall, at 
all events, not have played us false before 
you marry us." 

" How could I play fair ?" 

" Why play for such stakes at all ?" 
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" Can't you understand ?" 

" Quite. But I couldn't overlook it. 
You'd no business to marry him." 

" Suppose," she put to him abruptly, " I 
had married him according to that law of 
yours, and afterwards ?" 

" Had ended where you begun,. 

say." 

" Well ? Would you have felt bound 
in honour to enlighten him then ?" 

"Not necessarily. That would have 
been his own affair then." 

" Ah !" she cried, bitterly, " and do you 
know I meant to have made him a good 
wife ?" 

" I don't doubt you've paved your share 
of Pandemonium, the least." 

" It's hard," she sighed presently to 
herself. 

"The way of transgressors is hard, we've 
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some authority for believing. If you find 
it so, take my advice, and cut it. Revert 
quietly to the status qtio." 

" I will not We are husband and wife.' 

" Till death you do part. I know you 
are. How long do you suppose it will be 
before death does part you if you carry your 
matrimonial theories too far? Your hus- 
band don't stick at trifles, as you must 
know. But leave him alone, and he'll 
leave you. Believe, if you like, your 
marriage was made in heaven; but don't 
go imagining it will ever act on earth. 
Because I promise you it never wilL And, 
now, here's the boat, and you and I say 
good-bye. Sans rancune, eh ?" 

So he went; and she never saw him any 
more. The Kestrel sailed away that night, 
to her doom, not very far off. 

Only one or two persons, besides his 
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trades-people, were pecuniarily interested 
in Colonel Fitzhardinge's decease. 

" Who the devil was Mrs. Bertram ?" 

This was a question they used to put 
pretty frequently when it came out that 
Cis had gone and left this Mrs. Bertram 
all his money. His lawyers used to smile 
and put the question by. 

More than Mrs. Bertram did with her 
legacy. She had all the non olet notions 
of her sex about money. She took Cecil's 
fast enough. Why not ? 

Having taken that, she was the better 
able to take his advice, too, and leave 
Rawdon, her husband, alone ; especially as 
the latter had not become Sir Rawdon, and 
was going down hill with all that pleasant 
freedom and absence of all feeling of 
further responsibility in the great scheme 
which a man always considers he is entitled 
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to when a woman has "driven him to 



it." 



He couldn't do her any good, and he 
might do her considerable harm. And 
her love for him had had its edge badly 
turned, you see, and soon began to get 
rusty from disuse, as this sort of thing 
will. 

And by-and-by Captain Devlyn went 
out to India on old " Crimea CassilisV 
staff. And his wife, who understood life, 
lived in the pleasant Paris of those days. 
And so for years they never met ; and no 
one now but themselves was aware they 
ever had. And in the course of those 
years Devil Devlyn had come home again 
to the regiment; and Sir Devlyn, his uncle, 
had married a beauty. 
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TEMPUS ABIRE. 




CASE of cut or Cursitor Street, 
as the Mess had it in its verna- 
cular. This was the regimen- 
tal view of Don Devlyn's position by 
the time he had been back a couple of 
years or so. 

Don had been going down hill of late 
with a recklessness that was something new, 
even to those by whom he was best known. 
And then there was that marriage of his 
uncle, Sir Devlyn, with the beauty. 
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True, the Mess would remind itself, no 
damage in the shape of an heir direct 
might result to the heir-apparent of the 
old man's property. None had, so far. 
And Sir Devlyn was of the ripe, not to 
say rotten, age of three-score. But, on the 
other hand, some mauvaise langtce would 
observe, Lady Devlyn wasn't twenty, and 
was beautiful enough, and bored enough 
for anything. On the whole the betting 
was decidedly against the heir-apparent. 

Nepthali and Co., to whom the calcula- 
tion of odds of this description was, of 
course, quite familiar, didn't exactly stop 
the Captain's supplies when they knew 
what had happened. They did, though, 
implore their client to be careful, with an 
emotion that was exceedingly ominous. 

" All right, I will," Don told them, and 
walked round the corner into Clifford 
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would stand it. But the firm heard re- 
ports which threatened to jeopardise their 
relations with their client very seriously. 
Indeed, the situation was fast becoming 
untenable. It was getting to be cut or 
Cursitor Street with their Devlyn, as 
the Mess said. Don must find himself in 
some infernal hole or other before very 

long. 

He said he should exchange out to 

India again. 

That, they answered, would be a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 

Howbeit, one afternoon in the following 
week Mr. Cull's office-boy announced Cap- 
tain Devlyn. 

Mr. Cull's office was a Cave of Adullam 
for the Service in general in those days.. 
Thither they came who were discontented;, 
or in difficulties, pecuniary and otherwise ; 
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Street, and called upon the great Mr. Finn, 
with whom he had formerly done busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Finn, however, didn't see his way 
to doing any business with his quondam 
client, as things were. 

" And as they may be, you know, Cap- 
tain Devlyn," Mr. Finn said, rubbing his 
chin, and staring hard at the wall behind 
the client's chair. 

" You don't mean, I suppose, Sir Devlyn 
will ever perpetrate an heir, Mr. Finn." 

" Hum !" said the financier ; " well, per- 
haps not. But " 

That " but " was emphatic, if it was 
enigmatic. It was all Sir Devlyn's nephew 
got in Clifford Street. Going back to 
Nepthali's meant an extra fifty per cent, 
naturally. But he had to go, and to go 
-on going back there as long as the firm 
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would stand it. But the firm heard re- 
ports which threatened to jeopardise their 
relations with their client very seriously* 
Indeed, the situation was fast becoming 
untenable. It was getting to be cut or 
Cursitor Street with their Devlyn, as 
the Mess said. Don must find himself in 
some infernal hole or other before very 
long. 

He said he should exchange out to 
India again. 

That, they answered, would be a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 

Howbeit, one afternoon in the following 
week Mr. Cull's office-boy announced Cap- 
tain Devlyn. 

Mr. Cull's office was a Cave of Adullam 
for the Service in general in those days.. 
Thither they came who were discontented,, 
or in difficulties, pecuniary and otherwise * 
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mA Mr, Cull prescribed his invariable pre- 
wij/tion for them all, — change. Exchange, 
Mr, Cull called it 

Mr, Cull could exchange you to and 
ir</m anywhere, in exact proportion with 
your ability to pay. 

" Kxchange " — this was Mr. Cull's one 
little joke — " is no robbery, you know ; he ! 
\m\ But it has to be paid for, my dear 



at." 



A nd it was paid for, and very well too. 
And Mr, Cull dwelt in palatial stucco out 
at Hays water, after office hours, and 
flourished and grew fat; and Mrs. Cull 
u*>ed to ask you to dinner. 

" The very thing," said Mr. Cull, when 
I Jon had stated what he wanted ; " I have 
the very thing for you ; if, that is, you are 
at all in a hurry, you know." 

11 I am," Don nodded. 



y 
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would stand it. But the firm heard re- 
ports which threatened to jeopardise their 
relations with their client very seriously. 
Indeed, the situation was fast becoming 
untenable. It was getting to be cut or 
Cursitor Street with their Devlyn, as 
the Mess said. Don must find himself in 
some infernal hole or other before very 

long. 

He said he should exchange out to 
India again. 

That, they answered, would be a dis- 
tinction without a difference. 

Howbeit, one afternoon in the following 
week Mr. Cull's office-boy announced Cap- 
tain Devlyn. 

Mr. Cull's office was a Cave of Adullam 
for the Service in general in those days.. 
Thither they came who were discontented;, 
or in difficulties, pecuniary and otherwise * 
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" The terms is handsome, my dear, un- 
common handsome," her lord admitted. 

" They'll do," Don declared ; " I'm quite 
ready to go, Mr. Cull." 

" And Lord Edward, between you and 
me, Captain, is quite ready to stay," the 
negotiator returned, with a confidential 
grin ; " so, if H. G. don't keep us waiting, 
it won't be long, you know." 

"All right." And Don took another 
cheroot, and his departure, at this point. 

" I suppose Lord Edward's in a fright ?" 
Mrs. Cull enquired, presently ; " that's why 
he's so ready to pay." 

" I think his lordship's in love, my dear," 
the negotiator let out, with an astute wink ; 
" and />Wj why." 

Don consumed the negotiator's cheroot 
in a rather moody stroll down Piccadilly 
towards the park. Reckless as nature 
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and circumstances had made him, he would 
find himself getting moody now and then. 
Certes, there was cause enough in what his 
friends knew concerning him to account 
for that haggard, care-worn look that was 
apt to darken his dark face in those days. 
The worst thing of all, though, was the 
thing whereof his affectionate friends knew 
nothing. They knew all about the Jews, 
and the old boys young wife. But they 
knew nothing about Mrs. Rawdon. Mrs. 
Rawdon had kept, and had been kept, 
dark, all this while. On her side she had 
made no sign. And, as you know, whom 
God hath joined together, no man may put 
asunder, — at least, without more publicity 
than some men like. Mrs. Rawdon's hus- 
band was one of these men. Besides, it 
had occurred to him that it was more than 
doubtful if, even with any amount of pub- 
vol. 1. 3 
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licity, he could have got rid of her by any 
means of law; in which case it was as- 
suredly far better to keep her dark. So he 
had gone on, and let be. At first he 
had cursed her freely and often, and wished 
she was dead ; as was, perhaps, only natu- 
ral. Then, for a space, in a course of 
home dissipation and foreign service he 
had so far managed to forget her as not 
to care much whether she were dead or 
still alive. 

But at last Devil Devlyn had come to 
realise what a ghastly untoward business 
his marriage with this woman had been. 
And it was on this wise. 

That " Crimea Cassilis," General and 
K.C.B., on whose staff Don had gone out 
when the old soldier was wanted yet again 
for work up in the North- West — this 
Crimea Cassilis had an only daughter, the 
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which he held so dear that he had at last 
forgiven my lady, her mother, for having 
married him. 

Miss Cassilis, at the tender age of 
twelve or thereabouts, had chosen to fall 
in love very deeply with her cousin Don, 
papa's grand "galloper" — which was not 
calculated, perhaps, to do Cousin Car 
much harm. But, six years older, and no 
wiser, unfortunately, Miss Cassilis was in 
love with Devil Devlyn still — which was 
assuredly not calculated to do her much 

good. 

She understood this quite well herself. 
She could see plenty of reasons why she 
had better not be in love with Don. His 
way of life was by no means blameless. 
He had got his sobriquet in the regiment, 
she was aware, not altogether on account 
of those Indian exploits of his, the trite 
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newspaper recital whereof had so fluttered 
her heart and flushed her cheek. Of 
course, though, Don would reform if — if 
he were to marry, she thought, little wot- 
ting that there was already an actual Mrs. 
Rawdon, domiciled Avenue Friedland^ 
Paris, who was driving Cousin Don to all 
these queer courses in search of Lethe. 

But how was Don ever to marry — at 
least, ever to marry her? — Miss Cassilis 
would speculate, when the beauty's promo- 
tion as Lady Devlyn was duly announced 
in the Post ? My lady, Car's mother, who 
up till then had been content to preserve a 
benevolent neutrality with respect to the 
cousins' intercourse — my lady, after Sir 
Devlyn's exploit at the altar, grew de- 
cidedly inimical. By delicate but marked 
degrees her tone and manner changed to- 
wards Don. With dismay, Car had to 
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listen to many maternal aphorisms on in- 
eligible matches. Vaguely my lady would 
foreshadow her notions of what her child's 
future ought to be. And poor Car was 
dismayed because she knew she was no 
match for this model mother. 

Then she had begun to ask herself what 
was the good of being in love with Don, 
if he never could, or would never be 
allowed to marry her ? 

Utilitarian treatment of this sort had, 
however, not cured her affection. She 
had gone on being in love with Don none 
the less because it seemed such a hopeless 
business. And my lady knew it. 

"Time and I, though," the model 
mother would think ; " Time and I." 

The Spanish Philip had no greater faith 
in himself and this same partner. 

And Don ? 
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Well, there had never been a word of 
love spoken, so far, between him and Car 
— that, I fear, is all that can be said. And 
it is not much either, considering the 
odds are there had been no need of words. 
But Devil Devlyn had unwonted scruples 
about his dead chief's daughter. They 
came late — such things generally do. His, 
I expect, came too late to do Car any 
good. 

No doubt he ought to have gone away 
from her before this. She was altogether 
forbidden him — and altogether tempting in 
consequence. So he had done as a man, 
outside romances, is apt to do in such 
cases — he had not gone away from her. 

If he had settled to go away now, that 
was owing to a necessity of which he 
would make no virtue. It was not so 
much from Car, he chose to think, that he 
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fled, as from incarceration ; not so much 
from an impossible love as from an only 
too possible lock-up. 

And I take it his scruples, or compunc- 
tion, or whatever they were, would pro- 
bably not have sent him out to India, 
though they most likely did make him 
wish himself that afternoon at Blazapore, 
and no more harm done. 

Ah ! that infernal woman. If she were 
only dead ! Don felt himself capable of 
things his friends would by no means have 
expected of him if that infernal woman 
only were dead. 

He took his moody way along Picca- 
dilly behind Mr. Cull's cheroot, though, 
knowing she was safe to be alive, and to 

* 

live. 

Alive ? Why, as he waited to cross the 
roadway at the Park-gates, he could have 
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sworn she passed him in the flesh — that 
phenomenon of a woman, in such a place, 
with the handsome, stolid Anglo-Saxon 
face, and the habiliment that, from bonnet 
to boots, was perfection ; who sate so indo- 
lent in the great barouche, with slow eyes 
that seemed to take note of nothing. 

The said slow eyes, though, out of all 
the crowd had caught sight of him, and 

had recognized him in that second, though 
they made no sign. 

" My God I" their stolid owner mur- 
mured, very softly, from her full lips' edge, 
" why that's Rawdon." 

And the stolid face of her broke up, as 
it were, into a momentary ruffle of emo- 
tion, that had smoothed down again com- 
pletely before she turned into the drive, 
where the roll of wheels was waxing thun- 
drous, towards the sun-setting. 
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"Was it?" Don in the side-walk was 
wondering. "Her hair used to be black, 
didn't it ? This one's was yellow — like 
everybody else's. I believe it was she." 

And he flung a bitter word in her direc- 
tion, with the stump of his cheroot 

Car Cassilis, seeing him yet a great way 
off, and all her heart going forth to meet 
him coming, ere he came, guessed there 
must be something worse the matter than 
usual with poor Don. Indeed, this sudden 
re-appearance of Mrs. Rawdon on the 

scene had not improved the aspect of her 
husband's affairs. 

"If she's here, the sooner I'm out there 
the better, I think," Don was muttering. 

Presently he got to where the Cassilis 
carriage had been brought to a stand-still 
under a tree. 

My lady's greeting might have discom- 
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posed a less hardened offender. My lady- 
had her child's f utter y according to her ar- 
rangement, at the carriage door. Don was 
de trop, decidedly. 

However, he had not taken the trouble 
to come to the park merely to be discom- 
posed or defeated by Aunt Gwen. So he 
returned her salutation in kind, and then 
deliberately established himself in the road 
on Car's side of the position. 

" Cool," murmured the futur according 
to my lady, bringing his glass to bear upon 
the intruder. 

He, the futur > was a long, languid, 
drooping lay-figure, in very admirably-cut 
clothes, with a weak, handsome face, run 
considerably to nose, and otherwise orna- 
mented with a blonde moustache, long, lan- 
guid, and drooping, as the rest of him, and 
a pair of great, blue eyes, that had an odd 
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seared sort of look in them at times ; a 
man who looked, generally, as if he had 
been in the habit of asking a good deal too 
much of a ricketty constitution. And he 
was that Lord Edward whereof you have 
heard Mr. Cull speak, — Lord Edward 
Malpas, to wit. 

So he said, " Cool I" and stared at Don 
through his glass. And my lady did the 
feminine for swear, I daresay. But as there 
happened to be a block in both lines ahead, 
the Cassilis carriage had to remain where 
it was for the present, and Don had as 
much converse as he could have hoped for 
with Car. 

" By the way," he told her abruptly, 
when my lady's eyes were off them for an 
instant, " it's all settled, Car." 

He preferred, I suppose, to break certain 
intelligence to her in this fashion. 
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" What ?" she asked ; but she knew what 
it was. 

" What I told you." 
" You're going ?" 
" Yes." 

How pale she was ! 
" I must," he said. 

" Must you ? No. I don't think blue 
suits her." 

Mamma's eyes were raking them again. 

"And about your exchange, Lord Ed- 
ward ?" mamma was saying. " You're not 
going back to that horrible place ?" 

" Jove ! Not if I can help it, you know," 
Lord Edward admitted, frankly. " Or, 
what's more to the point, if Cull can help 
it, I ain't But there's a hitch, it seems." 

" Not now, Ted," Don remarked. The 
other was " Ted " throughout his branch of 
the Service, pretty well. 
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" How do you mean, not now ?" 

" I mean youVe got your exchange this 
afternoon. ,, 

" Doose I have ! Who's the man ?" 

" I'm the man." 

" You ?" my lady and Lord Ted ex- 
claimed together. 

" Well, that's queer," the latter remarked 
under his moustache. " You, of all fel- 
lows, eh ?" 

My lady said good afternoon to Don, as 
if she were very much obliged to him. 
Perhaps she was. Car looked pale all the 
evening. 

" And you really mean going ?" Lord 
Ted asked his exchange, when my lady 
had driven on. 

" Rather." 

The other chuckled audibly. 

" It's the rummiest thing. Exchanging 
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with you, you know. The rummiest 
thing." 

" Who's that ?" Don asked, all at once. 
Lord Ted had doffed his hat to the occu- 
pant of the great barouche, who wore her 
hair yellow in these days, as she passed 
the two men down stream. 

" That's Mrs. Morton," Lord Ted said. 
"'Gad ! mean to say you don't know her ?" 

Don didn't know Mrs. Morton ; but, this 
time, her eyes and his had met full. And 
he knew at any rate he beheld his wife. 

" Time to go ?" he repeated, at a sug- 
gestion of the other's ; " I should rather 
think it was !" 





CHAPTER III. 

MRS. MORTON, FROM AMERICA. 

lOLONEL FITZHARDINGE'S 
legatee having got her money, 
nothing more was seen or heard 
of Mrs. Bertram. 

" Poor Cecil," thought the legatee, as she 
concluded a highly consoling examination 
of her pass-book, " his not likely to inter- 
fere with me. ' Now, how about the other ?" 
This was a question the asker decided 
•it was advisable to have answered as soon 
as might be. 
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Accordingly there called one morning' 
upon Mr. Podasokus, of Paddington, pri- 
vate enquirer, a client he had never seen 
in his office before, who commissioned him 
to make a certain enquiry for her, as pri- 
vately as possible. 

Coming from a person of his client's ap- 
pearance, the commission struck even the 
accustomed ears of Mr. Podasokus as 
rather -strange. However, that was not 
his affair. 

" The name, you say, is Pierre Duroc ?" 
he asked, his pen busy behind the pigeon- 
holes of his bureau. 

" Pierre Duroc. Yes," repeated his 
client, from behind her veil. 

" A format r 

"Yes." 

" Condemned for ? " 

" For stabbing an agent de police " 
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" Named ?- 
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" Named Morot, in the Rue de l'Acacia, 
Batignolles." 

" And the date of the condemnation ? 
Do you know that also ?" 

" Yes." And she told him. 

" Good. And you want information as 
to where he is at present ?" 

" If he is alive, — yes. Proper proof of 
his death, if he is dead." 

Mr. Podasokus's acute ear caught just 
enough difference in his client's stolid tone 
towards the end of her sentence to divine 
which would be the more satisfactory intel- 
ligence to her, he thought 

Before the time he had fixed, he had 
news for her. 

She came and sat again in the client's 
chair on the other side of the bureau to 
hear it 
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Stolid as she was, he could detect her 
anxiety. 

" Well ?" she asked. 

" Well, Pierre Duroc was at Toulon." 

" Was r 

" Yes. He escaped, it appears." 

m Ah r 

The stolidity had all gone out of her 
tone then, Mr. Podasokus remarked. 

" This was two years ago, nearly. He 
was at large nearly a year. And then — 
that would be about this time last year — 
he was arrested again." 
. " Ah !" A sigh of relief this time, un- 
mistakably. 

" Where ?" 

" In broad daylight in the Rue de Ri- 

voli." 

The shudder she had been unable to 
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repress, when with her own eyes she had 
seen what he was now telling her, shook 
her as she heard. 

After all, then, it was he. After all, 
then, he whom she had thought dead had 
been within arm's-length of her that after- 
noon, alive. It was awfully close, as she 
had remarked to Rawdon, her husband, at 
the time. 

And he is living still Y* 
Yes. In his old quarters, with five 
years tacked to his old sentence." 

That was all Mr. Podasokus had to 
communicate that afternoon. If anything 
further should happen, communications 
were to be re-opened. 

For years nothing further did happen. 
An eye was kept upon Numero 7749, in 
the ddourme, at Toulon, — a special ' eye 
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that cost much money, and that professed 
neither to slumber nor to sleep. 

Nevertheless, Num6ro 7749 somehow 
managed to " evade " again. 

A telegram flashed this intelligence from 
Podasokus, London, to Mrs. Morton, Ave- 
nue Friedland, Paris, — flashed it in cipher,, 
of course 

All that day, Mrs. Morton was a secret 
prey to the old unreasoning blind terror 
that was the one thing too much for her 

wonderful nerves. She always told herself 
it was absurd ; but it was always so. 

The next day the wire brought hiero- 
glyphics of relief. 

Num6ro 7749 had been found — at the 
foot of the T£te Noire, smashed to pieces. 
He must have stumbled to his death in the 
dark. Anyhow he was dead; there was 
no doubt about that. Even in pieces, the 
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gardes-chiourme had been able to identify 
their man. There was an end of him. 

" At last !" sighed Mrs. Morton, whose 
stolidity was no more to be disturbed. 

Mrs. Morton,—" La Belle Am6ricaine," 
they used to call her, — had come to the 
Avenue Friedland, after the bagarre in 
the South it was understood ; in which 
bagarre, it was also understood, Mrs. Mor- 
ton had lost her husband. This, however, 
the Parisian society she affected, voted a 
gain rather than otherwise, when it was 
discovered that the ravishing widow had 
managed to secure a good deal of the late 
Morton's money. 

The society she affected was naturally 
male. It fought for her ; the feminine was 
apt to fight shy. In her own set she very 
soon became a Suzeraine. Worth made 
her costumes ; a reported fit of imperial 
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jealousy made her reputation ; Roussaye,. 
the naughty Court Novelist, made her a 
heroine; her natural stolidity made her 
invulnerable ; and the Due d'I6na, the 
grandest match in the Empire, had made 
her a serious matrimonial offer, it was said. 
And her hair was of the fashionable yel- 
low, now ; and she was called Blanche. 

And Mrs. Morton from America, who 
was called Blanche, and whose hair was 
yellow, had come over to London that 
season, sighing, perhaps, for a new world 
to conquer. 

She had never shown in the metropolis 
of these isles before ; but her fame had long 
previously preceded her across " the silver 
streak"; and her arrival in Curzon Street 
duly heralded by the Morning Mirror r 
had produced a marked sensation. 

Of course the Elect were, as Lord Ted 
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remarked, " down upon her in dollops, you 
know." Led by the Duchess of Mallalieu, 
Lord Ted's august mamma, they would 
have made existence very uncomfortable 
for Mrs. Morton, if they could. As it 
was, they only made Mrs. Morton laugh. 

"The Duchess, you know," Lord Ted 
explained, " is particularly ponderous upon 
our friend, because I made Jack" — this 
was his sister, the Lady Jacqueline — " once 
fill up a jumping card * for a friend of 
mine'; and I took it to the Morton, and 
the Morton came, sir. And by Jove ! you 
know, there was a row among the right- 
eous when she did come." 

Lord Ted had, in fact, been guilty of 
this amiable proceeding. He was apt to 
be guilty of things of this kind. There 
was something queer about Ted Malpas, 
it was hinted, since he came back from 
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India that last time. Look at his eyes. 
Did you ever see that look in a fellow's 

eyes, unless he's had ? Sunstroke ? 

Well, they called it sunstroke ; but the fact 
was 

The fact was tolerably notorious that it 
was nothing of the kind. Only, Lord 
Ted, it was also notorious, was to have 
all his mothers property ; and until he 
should be married to somebody else's 
daughter you might get model mothers 
to say it wasn't sunstroke, if you knew 
how. 

Hitherto this much-desired one had not 
seemed particularly anxious to marry any- 
body's daughter. It wouldn't do, he gave 
those interested to understand. They went 
on smiling at him, and the rest of it, as 
usual, understanding they had only to give 
him time. 
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All at once their Ted took to afficher a 

regular passion for Mrs. Morton from 

America. The interested ones began to 

get uneasy — the Duchess, and Gwen, 

Lady Cassilis in particular. With such a 

woman as that, Heaven only knew what 

might happen. 

Badly as the climate of India appeared 

■ 

to agree with her darling, the Duchess 

was half inclined to hope he might not get 

his exchange yet awhile. She had put 

this notion of an exchange down to the 

Morton's account, of course. So had Mr. 

Cull, most probably. And both of them 

» 

were wrong. 

Mr. Cull's client did not desire an ex- 
change because of Mrs. Morton, just as he 
didn't because he was afraid of cholera. 

It was not that at all. Lord Ted didn't 
want to go out again because of something 
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the medicine men had told him when he 
came home invalided, after that tremen- 
dous hard season up at Simla. 

They had told him, without mincing^ 
matters the least, that if he ever did go out 
again, when he got well, he would have to 
be very, very careful. 

And how, their frightened patient asked 
them piteously, could he be so awful careful 
with pegs and pawnee always going, in a 
hole where there was nothing else to do, 
and a fellow was always as dry as a 
sepulchre ? 

Then if he went out and were not 
careful, it was their duty to tell him that 
which put him in a ghastly fear — the fear, 
namely, that he should die mad. 

Neither his constitution, nor what they 
were pleased to call his brain, would stand 
any more of that sort of thing, they said. 
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" I know they won't, you know," the 
poor wretch cried out. " Til sell, if you 
like ; or exchange, and stop at home. 
And Fll be careful, upon my soul I will, 
you know.- And you fellows will be able 
to make me all right after a bit, eh ?" 

And so Captain Lord Edward Malpas 
had got his leave extended, in the first 
instance ; and then had given Mr. Cull in- 
structions to negotiate for an exchange. 

As Mr. Cull had said, the terms were 
uncommonly liberal ; but, apparently, there 
was nobody just then under such stress of 
circumstances as to have to go out ta 
Blazapore in a cholera time. However, 
in his present frame of mind, and as things 
were with him, Blazapore suited Devil Dev- 
lyn to go to as well as anywhere else ; and 
so he was going out in Lord Ted's room, and 
Lord Ted was going to stop at home in his. 
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This arrangement had struck the latter, 
you are aware, as being the rummiest thing 
that had occurred within his knowledge for 
a considerable period. That Don Devlyn, 
of all men, should be his exchange 1 The 
more Lord Ted thought about it, the more 
he used to chuckle, and testify by his 
Jove, and by his George, his gratified sur- 
prise. 

Now, the reason of all this surprise and 
gratification was, fundamentally, this. The 
poor devil had fallen into a love for Car 
Cassilis during that extension of his leave, 
which had, at first, almost scared him, so 
different was this experience of the passion 
from all other experiences he had been, as 
he would phrase it, " ever let in for before. " 

" By Jove !" poor Ted ejaculated, in the 
silent watches of the night he first found 
out what was the matter with him, " this 
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must be the real thing, you know, that a 
fellow reads about. I'll put in a thunder- 
ing bad time here, I expect" 

This he repeated, because by the light 
of his love his unfortunate self was all at 
once revealed to him. He knew he was 
no more fit for Car than he was for heaven. 
But he knew he should always have to be 
in love with her. And the prospect, as I 
say, scared him. 

He was afraid of his passion. So he 
turned upon it in a day or two, and tried 
in a hopeless sort of way to strangle it. 
It must have been then, I fancy, that he 
began to afficker that devotion to Mrs. 
Morton, from America, that so disquieted 
her Grace of Mallalieu and Gwen, Lady 
Cassilis. 

Gwen, Lady Cassilis, had, of course, 
perceived what was the affection poor Ted 
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was incubating long before the sufferer 
himself; and long before her Grace of 
Mallalieu, my lady became reassured on 
the score of Mrs. Morton. 

Ted, I believe, really had tried all he 
knew to "go a mucker" with La Belle 
Am6ricaine ; but it wouldn't do, somehow. 
He couldn't keep long enough away from 
Car ; and my lady, in a little while, saw 
that he could not, and grew easy in her 
mind. Ted didn't, by any means in his. 
Yet, by the inevitable degrees, his passion 
got the better of expediency and scruple. 
That brief view of himself as he was, 
began to fade and be forgotten. 

" There are heaps of fellows worse than 
I am, after all," argued this sophist ; " and 
they marry, and get along all right. Why 
shouldn't I ? What's to prevent it, if I 
reform, you know, and am careful ?" 
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In spite, however, of the virtue of that 
" if," Lord Ted's mind was not com- 
fortable, though it did get made up to 
marry Car Cassilis, if that could be done. 

My lady decided that it could be, and 
should. But she wanted the board cleared 
of Don first. Don was in the way now, 
and looked troublesome. He had been a 
very good off-chance at one time. But, 
now, Sir Devlyn had married his beauty, 
and my lady had a certainty, she thought, 
under her hand. Don was quite out of 
the question, as far as she was concerned. 
Girls, though, even her girl, were so per- 
versely impressionable. Don's debts and 
diablerie, his ineligibility and impossibility, 
only made Car think about him the more. 
And while she was thinking of him it was 
difficult to get her to take my lady's 
view of anybody else. It would be a 
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very good thing to have Don fairly out of 
the way. 

Lord Ted thought it would, too. The 
cousins were not demonstrative. They 
never seemed to be saying anything that 
all the world might not have heard. They 
were " Don " and " Car," and cousinly, just 
as they always were said to have been. 
Lord Ted could never surprise anything 
more between them. But his passion must 
have sharpened his perception, for, with- 
out knowing why, he knew Don was dan- 
gerous, and that the sooner this danger 
was disposed of the better. 

And this is why my lady was so obliged, 
and my Lord Ted so gratefully surprised, 
when they heard that afternoon that the man 
in the way was, of his own proper motion, 
going as far out of it as they could wish him. 

But he was not yet gone, unfortunately. 
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That night was a "Faust" night at the 
Garden, and a field night ; for La Stucca 
was the Marguerite. You remember that 
piquante impersonation, no doubt. La 
Stucca used to give us a Marguerite aprte 
lejardin all through ; and the house would 
not hold us, her admirers. 

That particular night the yellow hair of 
Mrs. Morton, from America, was discern- 
ible in the chiaroscuro of that enviable box 
in the pit tier that had her name upon its 
door. 

The Due d'I6na occupied one of the 
back chairs during the entr'acte, as people 
had got pretty well used to see him do. 
Evil tongues might put what construction 
they pleased upon his presence there; 
it was useless to gainsay the fact that the 
Due would have married his belle Am6ri- 
caine out of hand an she would. 
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True, she couldn't very well have let 
him do it; but the Due knew nothing 
about that Only that day he had once more 
assured her of his perfect seriousness. 
Might he not be permitted to hope ? 
Certainly he might, she said ; but at 
present — 

At present — what ? 

At present she didn't feel herself free to 
say more than this. 

He was politic as well as polite, this old 
young gentleman. He didn't ask her 
what her hindrance was; he only asked 

himself. 

Was it her husband — feu Morton? 
Once, he remembered, touching delicately 
on this delicate subject, to have been 
uncomfortably astonished at the way she 
came out of her repose, for a minute or two, 
-while she told him how she had loved this 
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man. Was it the memory of the defunct ? 
The Due thought so ; and the Dues belief 
in the constancy of woman to the memory 
of the defunct — especially when the defunct 
had been a husband — was not robust He 
had an idea he should prevail against this 
obstacle in the course of time. 

But then, you see, though he did not 
see, it was not feu Morton with whom his 
Duchesse, that was to be, had been in 
love. The husband whereof she had come 
out of her repose for that minute or two to 
speak, was standing up there, not ten 
yards off, in the stalls before the Due's 
unconscious gaze, with his back to his 
wife, as he swept his glasses round the 
opposite side of the house, in search of 
something or somebody. 

And, with her eyes upon him, too, from 
the moment they had seen him enter, his 
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wife sat there, thinking of the old days, 
and that one passion in her existence which 
had resulted as you know ; which had been 
dormant in her since, but which could 
never have been dead, because the mere 
sight of him now, after all these years, 
sufficed to stir it. 

And it was so, that, while men came 
and went, and spoke to her, and she 
answered neglectingly, she knew not what, 
seeing only Don, this incarnate incompre- 
hensibility, that was a woman, did wonder 
whether, after all these years, and because 
he had loved her once, and because she 
loved him still, forsooth, and that she was 
his wife, and he her husband — whether he 
mightn't forgive her, I daresay, and pro- 
claim her Mrs. Rawdon in the sight of all 
the congregation. 

It was a pleasant hallucination, no doubt 
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Like most pleasant things it didn't last 
long. But while it lasted no wonder the 
men who came and went found their Suze- 
raine somewhat distraite that evening ; and 
that d'I6na, who went last, was needlessly 
hard upon the memory oifeu Morton. 

Of course nobody perceived whom Mrs. 
Morton was watching. Looking in quite 
another direction, she beheld Don's glasses 
working round that side of the horse-shoe 
again. Presently they stopped. Hers 
swept after them ; and discovered — the 
girl she had seen him talking to that after- 
noon in the park. That Miss Cassilis of 
whom Ted Malpas was ipris, wasn't it ? 

The Lionne laid down her Voigtlanders, 
and sat back in her chair stolidly enough ; 
but her pleasant little hallucination was, of 
course, all dissipated. And the sooner, 
because Don presently appeared in the 
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box opposite; and his wife's gaze was 
fastened on Car's face, as the latter greeted 
him; and Car's face told Mrs. Morton 
everything. 

Poor Car ! She tried to look as uncon- 
scious as she could, I am sure; but my 
lady had turned upon her directly Don's 
voice, and not Lord Ted's, was audible 
behind them ; and poor Car was not very 
successful in her assumption of innocence. 

Of course it must have been she who 
told Don they were to have the box that 
night out of their turn, or why should Don 
have been there ? Being there, however, 
and having paid Mr. Bubb a fiver of some- 
body's money, for somebody else's stall, 
Don was not the sort of man exactly to 
forego his purpose in coming, merely be- 
cause my lady chose to scowl at him. He 
had come there to have the touch of Car's. 
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hand ; to look at her face, and to hear her 
voice ; and however much my lady might 
wish him away, he meant to sit that last 
act out in that box ; and he did. And his 
wife saw him, and fell a-thinking what she 
would do to him for this. And I daresay 
he saw his wife, and cursed the sight of 
her ; but was not otherwise affected by her, 
either. 

Now, where Don sat, my Lord Ted ought 
to have been sitting. But my Lord Ted 
had been told off for duty at a great 
dinner at home, and did not appear in the 
house till very Jate. Naturally my lady 
supposed the truant would at once come 
upstairs, and enable her to get rid of Don, 
even at the eleventh hour. What was her 
horror to behold him presently seated side 

by side with Mrs. Morton, from America, 
in that box on the pit tier, over the way. 
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The sight made her very angry. Lord 
Ted's freaks would make her sometimes 
lose even her wonderful patience. 

As things had been going lately, this 
last freak was simply outrageous. Every- 
body could see him sitting there, and, as 
everybody was aware of my lady's little 
game by now, why, everybody of course 
was commenting on what looked so very 
like its failure. 

The fact is, though, that Lord Ted was 
innocent of any intention to outrage the 
feelings of his Car's mamma. It had been 
very much against his will that he had 
done duty at the great dinner at home; 
but the Duchess had insisted, and it did 
not do, even for her darling, always to 
disobey the Duchess. So Lord Ted had 
dined at home, and being bored exceed- 
ingly by his society, had — well, had not 
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been quite so careful as he ought to have 
been. The consequence was, after driving 
himself down to Bow Street in a fashion 
which had subjected him to a good deal 
of indignant remonstrance on the road; 
after getting, he didn't exactly know how, 
into his stall, his immediate impression was 
that he'd better get out of it again as soon 
as possible. 

It was as hot as India, by Jove. The 
gas-glare scorched him like the sun. He 
began to hear those queer noises in his 
ears, and to see those unpleasant things 
before his eyes. He felt himself getting 
ghastly nervous. He felt that if some- 
body didn't speak to him directly, he 
should break out. Fortunately there was 
not much at the moment between him and 
the alley. He managed to work his way 
as far as that, and then somebody did 
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speak to him. He looked up. Mrs. Mor- 
ton was looking down, and it was she who 
had spoken. 

" All right," he said, in answer to her 
invitation. My lady signalled hers at the 
same moment. Lord Ted most artfully 
and elaborately pretended not to see my 
lady. 

" No, no," he muttered ; " I ain't fit for 
her to-night. Mrs. M. don't matter, you 
know." 

And so, and therefore, he went to Mrs. 
Morton, who didn't matter. 

It was cooler out of the gas-glare ; her 
tact and talk, too, steadied his nerves. He 
began to feel better. However, it was not 
exactly on charitable thoughts intent that 
she had called him up there. 

" Don ?" Lord Ted was answering her 
•by-and-by, " He's her cousin, you know." 
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" Oh ! that's it ?" she said ; " I thought 
perhaps it might be " 

" Spoons ? He's supposed to be only a 
friend-of-my-childhood sort of thing. What 
would be the good, you know, of anything 
else ? Don can't marry." 

" Well, hardly, I should say." 

" He's got no money. And yet," Lord 
Ted added, with abrupt asperity, " he's 
always there, confound him." 

" Always with this belle cousine ? I see. 
Poor Ted !" 

" What do you see about poor Ted ?" 
my lord asked, sulkily. 

" I see he don't like it." 

" Don't like it ! By George ! I wish the 
beggar were — ah ! that reminds me," and 
the reminder caused him to chuckle. 

" Reminds you of what ?" 

" He's going." 
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" Where is he going ?" 

" To India. It's the rummiest thing, by 
Jove!" 

"India! When?" 

" Soon as our exchange is allowed." 

" Your exchange ? You don't mean 
you've exchanged with Rawdon Devlyn ?" 

" I do, though," my lord chuckled. 
" He's going out to Blazapore ; and I'm 
going to stop at home, and " 

" And marry Miss Cassilis ?" 

" Well !" he asked, glaring at her on a 
sudden ; " and why shouldn't I ?" 

" I say you should, au con tr aire? 

"If I'm careful, you know." 

" If you're careful, you shall." 

" Who says so ?" 

" I say so." 

" And / say," Lord Ted returned, with 
ultra-judicial severity, "this is uncommon 
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queer talk, Mrs. Morton ; uncommon 
queer, by Jove I" 

And after this he relapsed, or collapsed, 
into silence, till it was time to go. 

My lady had got through the crush-room 
before them. A collision was, of course, to 
be carefully avoided. She had also held 
on to Rawdon, her nephew's arm, so tena- 
ciously, that the cousins had been virtually 
separated all through the journey down- 
stairs. 

And all the while they remained in 
Brook Street, my lady mounted guard 
with a vigilance that Don chafed against 
at the time, indeed, but was, in a way, 
thankful for afterwards, when one day — 
the day before they left town — he had 
called to say good-bye to his relatives, and 
had found my lady, tea-cup in hand, vigi- 
lant at her post as ever ; and made his 
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adieux, and was gone, and no harm 
done. 

" Thank God !" my lady murmured de- 
voutly, as the street-door closed finally 
upon him. 

" Now, really, Car !" she cried, next 
moment, in her " punishment " tone. 

For Car, I believe, was sobbing on the 
sofa, and my Lord Ted's tea-cart was even 
then pulling up below. He had, by the 
way, seemed next day, so perfectly uncon- 
scious of his conduct at the opera, that my 
lady, on reflection, had thought it best to 
ignore it also. . So she had been, and was, 
at home to him as usual. 




CHAPTER IV. 

DIABOLUS EX MACHINA. 

ORD TED had come to say 
that the exigencies of the Ser- 
vice would necessitate the ante- 
dating of a ball his new regiment was 
going to give the county at Greyminster, 
from that night week to the day after to- 
morrow. The county, of course, would 
come, whatever date was fixed or altered ; 
but Lord Ted hoped it would make no 
difference to my lady. 

My lady was graciously pleased to as- 
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sure him it would make no difference to 
her at all. They were going down to 
Grey Abbey on the morrow, he would re- 
member. 

" All right, then," Lord Ted pronounced 
it. 

" Where's Miss Cassilis ?" he asked ; for 
Car had fled at his approach. 

" Car isn't very well to-day, " mamma ex- 
plained ; " we were so late last night" 

" Hum !" mumbled my lord, rather 
gloomily. 

I think Mrs. Morton, in furtherance of a 
certain little game of her own, had judged 
it advisable to open poor Ted's eyes some- 
what to the situation in general, and my 
lady in particular. He had asked casually 
downstairs if Captain Devlyn was in the 
drawing-room, and he had learned that the 
Captain had just gone. 
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My lady, under cross-examination, had 
to admit as much. She had no objection. 
That Lord Ted should evince signs of 
jealousy, was no harm, she thought, but 
the contrary. 

" Poor Rawdon !" my lady said. " Yes, 
he's been to bid us good-bye." 

" When's he going ?" the other asked, 
by no means sympathetically. 

" He said to-morrow, I think. I suppose 
he wants a day in Paris. Ah ! here's Car." 

"Good job he is going to-morrow," 
thought the jealous one, whom the look of 
Miss Cassilis's eyes did mollify not at all. 

" She'd been crying, you know," he said 
to himself, as he drove away presently. 
" I'm hanged if she'd cry for me if I were 
going out to Blazapore to-morrow." 

For the matter of that he was right. 
Car would have been delighted to wish 
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him ban voyage. He was becoming, thanks 
to mamma's foreshadowings, the bugbear 
of her existence, this Lord Ted. Of 
course she could see what both mamma 
and he meant, plainly enough. Him she 
felt quite capable of withstanding; but 
how was she to withstand mamma ? There 
she was, left all alone, now. Rawdon was 
gone : it might be years and years before 
she saw him again. 

And Rawdon had gone without saying 
what, I suppose, poor Car in her ignorance 
had somehow fancied he would say. He 
had just wished her good-bye, and left her 
as though — as though he didn't care a 
straw for her. Perhaps he didn't ; or, 
perhaps he did ; but, realising better than 
she, it would seem, had been able to do, 
the hopelessness of the case, had not 
thought it advisable to tell her so. It was 
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hopeless, no doubt. No doubt Don was 
quite right. But 

She cried over that " but " a long while 
when she could get away from mamma. 
Before she could effect her escape, though, 
my lady had come down upon her in great 
force and with startling abruptness, and had 
managed to get from her child an admission 
that there was nothing between her and 
Don. 

" Nothing at all, mamma," Car affirmed. 

Now, my lady knew this affirmation was 
untrue, as well as she who made it. But 
my lady wanted to have it made; and, 
under severe and sudden pressure, what 
else was the girl to say ? What was there 
between her and Don ? Don had never 
said anything — might never have meant 
to say anything. How could she declare 
to this model mother of hers that she was 
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in love with a man who had left the situa- 
tion so absolutely undefined ? If Don had 
ever spoken, Car felt she could make a 
fight for it, even with mamma ; but as he 
had thought fit to go to Blazapore without 
having spoken, Car, interrogated irrita- 
tively, could only answer as she had done. 

My lady, having got her answer, allowed 
her child to go to bed with the maternal 
congratulations ringing in her ears. All 
the night heaviness endured : but joy came 
in the morning. 

Simmons, the maid, was the herald of 
this joy to her young lady — Simmons the 
sympathetic, who had a tendresse, not for 
the Captain himself so much as for Brooks, 
the Captain's man. And Brooks, the be- 
loved, had brought a little note furtively, 
and whispered something to Miss Sim- 
mons; and Miss Simmons appeared pre- 
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gently at Car's dressing-table, discreet but 
radiant. And poor Car pounced upon that 
little note, that was to play the mischief 
with everybody, and didn't care for any- 
thing when she had read it, for it told her 
she was to see him again. 

This was how. Don had gone down 
to the Club to dine before starting by that 
night's mail to Paris. There was, it is 
true, no such immediate hurry ; he had a 
couple of days to spare, still ; but, having 
said good-bye to Car, and got out of the 
house with no harm done, he thought he 
might as well spend those two days on the 
other side of the Channel. So he had 
ordered Brooks and the baggage to meet 
him presently at Charing Cross. 

Howbeit, even while his Hansom was at 
the door, and he stood lighting his cigar 
upon the steps, there came up those steps 
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Tom Bracy of the old regiment And 
almost the first thing Bracy, aforesaid, 
must needs blurt out was, that the ball to 
the county had been antedated to the day 
after to-morrow. What a pity Don couldn't 
run down for it 

And Don, prompted of the devil, ad- 
mitted it was. 

But why couldn't he ? Bracy must there- 
upon begin to urge. There were two clear 
days before the Marseilles Mail left Lon- 
don. Why not run down to Greyminster 
on the night, take his share of the jump, 
and catch the train at Greyminster again 
for Dover ? Easy as possible, Heaps of 
time. Finish up stunning. Why not do 
it? 

Don, sucking hard at his weed, and 
staring over the other man's shoulder into 
the darkening Square, with a queer look 
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on his face — Don knew why he ought not 
to do this well enough. He knew Car 
would be at this ball. He knew, if he 
went, he should see her again ; and that if 
he were to see her again — why, something 
untoward might happen. He fought away 
the temptation once more. 

" No," he said ; " I can't stop, Tom. I 
must go. Good-bye." 

" But look here," Bracy laughed, point- 
ing at the clock with his stick ; " it's five- 
and-twenty past, old man. You'll never 
catch the mail to-night. It's too late." 

Perhaps it was. Fighting temptation 
takes time, you know. There was very 
little left for Don to get to Charing Cross. 

" You'll have to stop," Bracy decided. 

Don stared at him, as though under his 
comrade's honest lineaments he beheld the 
Tempter exultant. But the Hansom was 
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dismissed ; Brooks and the baggage coun- 
termanded ; Don stayed ; and Car got that 
note next morning. And honest Tom 
Bracy had in all innocence played the 
Diabolus ex Machina to bring this about. 

Diabolus was so pleased, moreover, with 
what he had done, that he went about tell- 
ing men the story. And one of the men 
he told, I suppose, repeated the tale to 
Mrs. Morton casually. So there was joy 
of another kind in Curzon Street, also, the 
next morning. 

Mrs. Morton quite understood her hus- 
band's staying ; and was quite sure he 
would be at the ball at Greyminster. She 
purposed being present there herself, so as 
to have the pleasure of wishing him her 
good-bye, too. 

When first she knew he was in London, 
under the influence of a certain hallucina- 
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lion you wot of, she had tried to arrange a 
meeting. She had written him a nice 
little note, signed with the big M. of the 
old days, asking him to call upon her in 
Curzon Street, as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world that he should 
do so. She had despatched this note to 
the Alcibiades Club, and had waited for an 
answer one day — two days — a week. 

Don, however, had not taken her view 
of the situation at all. When the porter 
gave him the little document, he had re- 
cognized the handwriting forthwith, and 
had burned the thing at the first taper he 
came to. So, naturally, Mrs. Morton got 
no answer whatever. 

She didn't wonder, after what she had 
seen at the opera ; but it made her inclined 
to wickedness ; and she saw no particular 
reason to resist her inclination. Perhaps 
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it would have been more prudent on Don's 
part to have been decently civil to her, 
though she was his wife; but then pru- 
dence was never one of his virtues, and he 
had been decidedly rude. 

So, as he would not come and see her 
before he went out to India again, his wife 
decided that she would go and see hirtu 
And as, thanks to the ingenuous Thomas 
Bracy, Don was to be at the Greyminster 
ball, she further decided she would go and 
see him there. 

" And if," thought Mrs. Morton, with an 
ominous smile — "if he and Miss Cassilis 
should find me de trofi, why that is alto- 
gether their look-out." 

On the whole, for the personages with 
whom this chronicle is chiefly concerned, 
the Greyminster ball promised to be a very 
pleasant reunion indeed. 



CHAPTER V. 



ERUMPIT. 




EN KINS duly announced the 
departure of Lady Cassilis and 
Miss Cassilis from Brook Street 
for Grey Abbey, near Greyminster, where 
Sir Wriottesley and Lady Fallowfield 
were entertaining a select circle. 

Into the midst of that select circle as- 
sembled in the drawing-room before dinner 
there walked, with her wonted stolid com- 
posure, Mrs. Morton from America. 

The select circle stared rather ; Lady 
Cassilis a good deal. But Sir Wriottesley,. 
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standing colossus-like as usual on the 
hearth-rug, plucking anticipatively at his 
great red whiskers, and with his wicked 
grey-green eyes eager upon the door till it 
should open for her — Sir Wriottesley 
greeted his guest with an empressement 
which, to the initiated, quite explained her 
appearance. 

" I didn't know that you knew Mrs. 
Morton, though, dear," Lady Cassilis mur- 
mured, with a pleasant little emphasis on 
the pronoun, in her hostess's ear. 

Lady Fallowfield shrugged her hand- 

# 

some shoulders, that had learned to shrug 
at a great many things since she had vowed 
to love, honour and obey her red-whiskered 
colossus yonder. And she smiled, and said, 
in her matter-of-fact way : 

" I know my lesson, at any rate, you 
see." 
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And then she greeted Mrs. Morton in 
her turn. 

It may be observed here, en parentk£ses y 
that the time had been when the lesson 
Lady Fallow field spoke of had not been 
learned. Then, there had been scenes 
between husband and wife. 

Sir Wriottesley's marriage had been 
essentially one of convenience. Except 
financially, his wife didn't suit him at all. 
They couldn't get on together, he said. 
So he had gone on apart, very consider- 
able lengths indeed. And she had inter- 
fered, I fancy. And he had given her 
very plainly to understand that he wouldn't 
be interfered with. And as, indeed, it 
only seemed to make his sayings and 
doings more objectionable, the question 
had in the course of time occurred to her„ 
why should she continue to interfere ? 
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She was not of an impulsive passionate 
temperament at all. Just sufficiently the 
reverse, indeed, for him to be able to call 
her cold-blooded with some effect So she 
asked herself this other question coolly 
also : If Sir Wriottesley was to live in this 
way, what was she to do ? 

" Tell me," she said one afternoon over 
the tea-cups to a certain she-Mentor to 
whom she had stated her case. " You 
ought to know." 

" I do, dear," the she-Mentor opined. 

" What, then ?" 

" What everybody else does, of course," 
the other answered, her innocent-looking 
mouth full of that innocent bread and 
.butter. 

" Est-ell e naive /" she thought, when 
Xady Fallowfield had gone — not much 
wiser, apparently, than she came. 
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Howbeit, Bertie Gordon very shortly 
afterwards put the dots on the i's delicately 
for his cousin Lucy, so as to leave her not 
much in doubt as to the meaning of her 
friend and counsellor's dictum. 

Whether she thought it advisable to act 
upon this dictum or not concerned Sir 
Wriottesley more than it concerns us. 
Suffice it that there were no more scenes 
between them ; and that when he told her 
to ask Mrs. Morton to the Abbey she sat 
obediently down to her davenport and 
did it. 

" Why not, if you choose ?" was all my 
lady said. 

But then she wrote another invitation at 
the same time, and sent it to the man who 
had put on the dots, Bertie Gordon to wit. 

" And why not, if / choose ?" was again 
all she said when Sir Wriottesley came 
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scowling in one morning, and enquired 
why the devil she had done that 

An oath was the most pertinent rejoinder 
he had ready at the moment But she 
had acquired perfect steadiness " under 
fire," and eat on into her egg as though 
she heard him not. This little episode 
must serve to illustrate the Fallowfield 
minage, for you. 

Of course, to Mrs. Morton it was a matter 
of considerable indifference why she was 
asked to join the select circle at the Abbey. 
The place suited her as a base of opera- 
tions, and that was why she had come — 
little as her host might think so. 

She dreamed of these operations the 
night before, and smiled wickedly in her 
sleep I can quite imagine. 

And for her, as for Car, whom she 
watched like a cat, the next day wore away 
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slowly. But be the day weary, or never 
so long, at length it ringeth to dressing-time. 

The superb woman made a superb toilet. 
Her glass told her she had never looked 
better. So did the Due arid Sir Wriot- 
tesley when she came down stairs. 

"I wanted to look well to-night/' she 
told both of them. And both of them 
were fools enough to believe they knew why. 

And now, some three miles off, there 
was a sound of revelry by night in the 
mess-wing of the Cavalry Barracks at Grey- 
minster, and a gathering of as much in the 
way of beauty and of chivalry there as the 
county and the corps could boast of; and 
all went merry as — in the prosaic fact — a 
marriage bell does not 

The house party from the Abbey had 
turned up pretty well together. Sir Wriot- 
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tesley was able to make his entry with that 
superb Mrs. Morton, cynosure of all eyes ; 
and Lord Ted, who had met his particular 
guests on the steps below, followed with 
Car, my lady and the Due bringing up the 
rear. Lady Fallowfield and Bertie Gor- 
don, who had driven over in their usual 
matter-of-course fashion in my lady's little 
brougham together, were together still, and 
had got no further than the tea-room yet 

Once on the ground, the red-whiskered 
colossus had to resign his magnificent 
Morton to the Due who claimed her for 
the round-dance in progress. Sir Wriot- 
tesley would have given a good deal to 
have encircled his Circe's waist, but nature 
had debarred him from " capering like that 
d d Frenchman," as he swore plain- 
tively to himself. 

Car and Lord Ted were already in the 
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circle, and my lady's eye observed them 
with maternal satisfaction, unmarred for a 
brief while by the sight or the thought of 
Rawdon, her nephew. My lady, as yet, 
knew nothing of his intended re-appear- 
ance. 

" I suppose he told you, though ?" Lord 
Ted enquired of his partner. 

" Who ? Don ?" Miss Cassilis returned, 
coolly. " No ; Captain Bracy told me he'd 
got him to come down." 

And so Captain Bracy had told her. 
Don had only written to say he should be 
there. And the young sophist drew a fine 
distinction accordingly. 

" Hum !" mumbled Lord Ted, whose 
natural good humour had been consider- 
ably tried by Bracy's intelligence. " Well, 
there he is, anyhow," he observed, after a 
few more turns. 
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" Is he ? Yes ; I see — over there with 
Maud Featherstonhaugh." 

Just as if she had not seen him, quite 

■ 

sixty seconds previously, the moment he 
entered the room ; and had not got her 
face turned away well over Lord Ted's 
shoulder lest it should betray her. But,, 
looking over that shoulder aforesaid, her 
eyes and Don's had met. And to see him 
there, and to realise that in a few flying 
hours he would be out of her sight, who 
could say for how long ? — this had smitten 
her so keenly with pleasure and with pain, 
that she was fain to valse down a most 
foolish inclination to stop short and cry. 
Her not over strong nerves had been 
sorely tried in these last days. 

Don swung his partner into the swirl, 
and proceeded to do devotion to her for 
the benefit of the on-lookers. I don't 
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know whether he noticed his wife, who, 
piloted by that deft performer, the Due, 
kept close in his wake ; but his wife had 
immediately noticed him, and had smiled, 
and was smiling. 

My Lady Cassilis had seen him last of 
all. She was so comfortably sure he was 
in Paris, that at first she disbelieved her 
own eyes and her own eye-glasses. Then 
she frowned, for there could be no doubt 
about it. Who was he dancing with ? 

« 

Maud Featherstonhaugh, wasn't it ? 

My lady shook her head. That wouldn't 
do. Don hadn't stayed in England and 
jeopardised his passage, to tread one more 
measure with that girl. My lady knew 
better. His coming like this, after that 
sham good-bye in Brook Street, — that 
could only mean one thing. My lady was 
much disquieted. 
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Don, having put down his Featherston- 
haugh, came up to his relative with that 
utter indifference to her feelings towards 
himself which she found so irritating. 

" Yes," he said, " I missed the train that 
night, Aunt Gwen, talking to Bracy. He 
told me about the ball to-night, and as I 
knew you'd be here, why, I made time to 
run down. Where's Car ?" he concluded, 
with an kplornb that almost made my lady 
nervous. A man who could look and talk 
as Don was looking and talking then, 
seemed to her capable of anything. 

" She was dancing with Lord Edward," 
my lady was fain to force her voice to 
reply, as usual. " I suppose they're gone 
to " 

"No, they haven't. Here they come, 
Aunt Gwen. I wonder whether Car's got 
a dance left for me ?" 
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" I really think, Rawdon," she began, in 
a tone, the tartness whereof was not to be 
hidden ; "I really think, perhaps, you'd 
better " 

" Better go and ask her at once ? Per- 
haps I had." And he went thereupon. 

Men were gathered about her thick as 
bees about their queen. Amongst them 
all she saw only him. He saw her lip 
quiver, and her hand, as he got close. 

" Steady !" his eyes warned her. And 
so they met ; and there was nothing par- 
ticular for any one to notice — not even for 
the green gaze of Lord Ted's jealousy : 
not even for the Morton's. But if Lord 
Ted didn't on the whole know what to 
make of this meeting, the Morton did, you 
may be sure. 

Car handed up her card to Don without 
a word. She had got her face under com- 
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mand, but not her voice, quite. The card 
was foil of masculine hieroglyphics. 

"This, may I have?" Don asked, with 
scant regard for the hieroglyphics in the 
way; "and this?" 

There were two protestations directly. 

44 Oh I eras tiki, Ted. And yon don't 
count tonight, Tom." And Don had dis- 
posed of die protestations and walked off 
with his cousin, before anything more could 
be said. 

** Hang it V* muttered injured Tom 
Bracy, with a rueful grin. 

Lend Ted, die other injured one, turned 
a bad colour, used a stronger expression, 
and went to recover himself at die nearest 
buffet. 

Eton waltzed and talked from die first 
bar to the last. Car moved and listened 
to him as though she were in a dream, but 
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conscious of an ugly awakening close at 
hand. 

My lady watched them till her mental 
disquietude became acute. 

" If this is to go on," she decided, " I 
shall be ill directly, and take her home." 

But the cousins separated when the 
dance was done. Don went back to Miss 
Featherstonhaugh : Car passed herself on 
from one man to another in such uninter- 
rupted succession, as obviated any necessity 
for going near mamma. Mamma was not 
particularly re-assured by either of these 
manoeuvres. 

But it came to her turn to be taken 
to supper ; and there was Sir John 
Boscawen — familiarly known in the Ser- 
vice as " old Bos," — whilom a comate 
and brother-in-arms of Crimea Cassilis, 
deceased ; there was old Bos risen on his 
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gouty legs gallantly to take that " doosid 
fine woman still, begad, sir," downstairs, and 
cater for her creature comforts. And 
that " doosid fine woman " did long ex- 
ceedingly for refreshment after all this 
emotion. And she knew there was no 
supper like a regimental supper ; and no 
regimental supper like the " godless horse- 
men's ;" and she knew that the aspic she 
afifectionated, and as much immaculate 
" dry " as she chose might be hers if she 
would only let old Bos take her below. 
Nevertheless she resisted, till the veterans 
extremities were blazing, as he stood at 
attention before her, in his varnished boots ; 
and only yielded when she had got Car, 
dear, fairly in tow with Bracy, who had 
begged to be given this sop, for her dear 
Car's escort. 

Presently old Bos had got her into posi- 
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tion behind a small heap of her favourite 
aspic, and a beaker of her particular " dry." 
My lady took in the refreshment she con- 
sidered she had fairly earned, with a will. 
There appeared no cause for alarm. Car 
was established at the next table, a little 
in the maternal rear ; Tom Bracy was get- 
ting her her supper ; there were no signs 
of Don, and my lady from where she sat, 
could command the entrance to the room. 
So, with an occasional eye on that door- 
way, my lady could eat and drink, and feel 
secure withal. 

Don, of course, never showed at all at 
that door-way that was within range of my 
lady's eye. With his knowledge of the 
ground, such a mistake was not to be ex- 
pected of him. He turned my lady's posi- 
tion by a flank march above her, along the 
band gallery, descended on the far side, 
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and came into action through that other 
entrance which my lady could not com- 
mand. 

Tom Bracy was foraging at the moment 
When he came back in triumph with the 
vivres Miss Cassilis had despatched him to 
find, he had the pleasure of seeing her 
disappear in the distance, — with the inevit- 
able Don, of course. 

It was a little too bad, certainly. Even 
Tom's robust good-nature gave way for a 
moment under this repeated ill-usage. 
But the next moment his perspicacity had 
" twug the whole thing." Whereupon 
Tom winked to himself, sat down, and 
disposed of Miss Cassilis's supper on his 
own account. 

Mrs. Morton over the way, had seen the 
exit my lady had as yet not become aware 
of ; and Mrs. Morton's state of mind grew 
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complicated. The utter ignoring she got 
from Rawdon, her husband, made her hate 
him. The sight of him made her love 
him again. The sight of him and Car 
together was almost more than her jealousy 
could bear. And yet the sight of Car by 
herself was only provocative of the con- 
temptuous style of pity. What was going 
to happen now ? She guessed, I daresay. 

Should she go after them, and 

And what? Make a fool of herself, 
most likely. No, she would not go. Then 
the thought of what Don might be saying 
at that very moment to this baby-faced 
girl, rudely shook her resolution. And 
then the cruel smile curved the red mouth 
of her as she thought : 

" No. Let him say what he likes. I 
shall have my say after." 

So she sat still and talked to the Due 
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and Sir Wriottesley, and watched my lady 
opposite. Old Bos was doing his best to 
make himself agreeable to the " doosid fine 
woman " all this while ; and between him 
and the aspic and the " dry," my lady's 
attention had insensibly wandered from her 
offspring. 

Honest Tom Bracy was just hoping Don 
had taken advantage of the fifteen minutes 
law he had got, when lo ! my lady stood 
beside him, asking for her daughter. 

Gone back to the dance-room, was she ? 
And with Captain Devlyn ? Ah ! 

" That was all she said' 9 Tom Bracy 
related subsequently; "but the look she 
gave me was the next thing to knife, and 
no mistake." 

For swift pursuit old Bos was not exactly 
the right sort of cavalier in these days. A 
good deal more time was lost in getting 
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him up-stairs again. Lord Ted, whom his 
sojourn at the buffet had brought into the 
sulky phase, met them coming down. 
Oh, yes ! he'd seen Don and Miss Cassilis, 
he believed, in the dance-room. And then 
he passed on, muttering that she and Don 
might stop there all night for him. 

By the time my lady reached the top of 
the staircase, old Bos was completely 
blown, and the Soldaten-Lieder had 
changed and clattered to its close. The 
circle had broken up, and in the general 
chassez-croisez it was impossible to make 
out whether Don and his partner were 
there still or not. Intuitively my lady de- 
cided they were not there, and that she 
had better follow them up alone. 

"I'm so afraid of that child catching 
cold, you know," she explained to old Bos, 
who was only too glad to be let go by this 
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time, on any terms. " Car is so impru- 
dent" And away went the anxious 
mother, with more activity than you might 
have expected from one of her planteur- 
euses proportions. 

She didn't know exactly where to go, 
but she trusted to her instinct, I suppose ; 
and eventually her instinct led her right 
But Don had had a longish start, you see* 
Again his knowledge of the ground had 
served him ; and the cousins' last good-bye 
had been said out there in that remotest 
canvas alcove among the roses, after that 
last valse, and before nobody. 

Wrong ? Undoubtedly. But, being 
there, Don was scarcely likely to say 
good-bye as it had been said between 
them in Brook Street before mamma. Of 
course he need not have been there at all,, 
you say. And you ? 
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However, Car had borne it all wonder- 
fully well up to the very last moment ; and 
if my lady had come that sixty seconds 
sooner on the scene, why, things might 
have gone otherwise, you know. 

Unfortunately Car, having borne it all, 
must needs break down at that last mo- 
ment, — break into sudden sobbing, and cry 
out, — such a piteous little cry ! — that in- 
deed — indeed, she could not bear it 

And the great sobs shook her ; but her 
eyes were dry : her hands in his quite 
cold : her face quite white. The conse- 
quence was 

But he was not mindful of consequences 
then, you see. It was too late. 

By her hands he drew her towards him, 
muttering that he, too, could bear it no 
longer. And then his arms caught her, 
and held her, and her head sank slowly 
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upon his broad shoulder, and rested there : 
and that first hot kiss his lips gave hers, 
left them chill, — for she had fainted. And 
there was a stealthy rustle of skirts behind, 
and my lady's voice cried, — 
"Rawdon!" 



CHAPTER VI. 



EVADIT. 




AWDON P my lady had to 
repeat. 

" Well r Don said, over his 
shoulder, at last 

" Good Heavens ! What's the matter ?" 
" She's fainted, I think." 
" Fainted !" my lady cried. " What have 
you been doing ? How dare you ?" 
" How dare I what, Aunt Gwen ?" 
" Give her to me. Let me see to her. 
Do you hear ?" 
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" I hear ; but I'm not going to give her 
back to you now. Now, she belongs to 
me. 

And he spoke with an intimate convic- 
tion that infuriated his relative. 

" Belongs to you, indeed ! She never 
can. 

" Eh ?" he muttered, recalled all at once 
to the unpleasant fact he had forgotten. 

" She never shall — never !" 

" That's not for you to say, anyhow. Take 
my advice, Aunt Gwen, and leave us alone." 

" I say she never shall — after this." 

" Because if you don't take my advice,, 
you'll have to take " 

" What ?" 

" The consequences." 

" I think you are mad, Rawdon. Hush ! 
Somebody's coming. Will you go ?" im- 
plored my lady, in an agony lest some- 
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body — Lord Ted, for instance — should 
surprise the tableau. 

" For Heaven's sake leave her to me." 
She had got Car on a sofa by this time ; 
the girl lay there still unconscious; but 
perhaps the maternal experience detected 
signs which warned her that consciousness 
was not far off. " Rawdon, do you want 
to kill her ? Don't you see she's dying ? 
Some water, quick !" 

Now, Don was affected by a fainting 
fit, as other strong men are apt to be 
be when it occurs before their eyes ; and 
looking at Car, he, for once in his life, 

* 

almost believed my lady. 

I'll get some," he said, and hurried 
out. 

My lady gave a great sigh of relief. 
She had only just got rid of him in time ; 
for Car opened her eyes again the next 
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moment. If they had lit upon Don who 
could say what avowals my lady might not 
have been obliged to listen to ? As it was, 
the situation was saved. No one but my 
lady had heard what Don had said to her ; 
and there was no one but my lady to listen 
to the girl's plaintive waking cry for him. 

Its plaintiveness was altogether lost upon 
the listener. She had to get the girl away 
before Rawdon should come back. Any 
moment he might come. There was no 
time to lose. 

Car started up all at once, with a half- 
stifled shriek. 

Had mamma pinched her, or stuck a 
pin into her, or what ? I can't say ; but I 
know my lady was quite capable, under 
such pressure of circumstance as this, of 
any measure, however extreme. 

" Oh ! mamma/' 
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" My dear, you've been exceeding foolish 
to over-tire yourself in this way. Pray 
come with me." 

" But Don — Don ?" murmured the vic- 
tim ; " where's Don ?" 

" Stuff and nonsense about Don !" snap- 
ped my lady, with bracing brutality. " Have 
you no self-respect, I wonder ? Will you 
come away ?" 

And here my lady's physical as well as 
moral force was brought into requisition. 
The combination contrived to carry off 
poor dazed, bewildered Car in time. 

A glass of water, you see, is perhaps the 
most difficult thing you can be sent to fetch 
in a hurry on a ball-night, in barracks. 
Every other species of potation is laid on 
lavishly ; but for a draught of the pure 
element you are virtually referred to the 
barrack pump, or the nearest fire-plug. 
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Don was no longer collecting a supply 
than another — nor so long, maybe. But 
hurry as he might, he had given my lady 
too much time ; she had got clear off with 
Car some minutes before, tumbler in hand, 
he got back again to the tent. 

Standing there, tumbler in hand, and 
with the expression of countenance you 
may imagine, he was, perhaps, provocative 
of laughter. At any rate, somebody 
laughed. He turned round, and there 
was his wife. 

'" I beg your pardon," she said ; " I 
couldn't help it I never saw you look 
absurd before. Don't go. I assure you 
it's no use. Lady Cassilis has taken care 
of her daughter. They're shut up quite 
safely in a cloak-room till the carriage 
comes. You don't want to leave a regular 
esclandre y I suppose ?" 
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" Do you ?" he asked with much ex- 
pression. 

" Not at all. Only," she added, still 
barring the way out, " I think, after what 
has happened, I'm entitled to ask for a 
little talk with you." 

There was, of course, no use, now, in 
forcing a passage at the expense of that 
esclandre she hinted. And perhaps, as she 
said, after what had happened, she had 
some sort of right to ask for a little talk. 

" Talk away, then," he told her at last. 

" About you, first," she began. " Are 
you really going to India ?" 

" In an hour or two — yes." 

" Notwithstanding what has happened ? 
Well ; and, now about Miss Cassilis." 

" Leave her alone." 

" Just what my advice would have been 
to you. Unfortunately, you haven't left 
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her alone, you see. And I gather from 
what I overheard you say to her not un- 
naturally irritated mamma, just now, that, 
in utter ignorance of course of my exist- 
ence, Miss Cassilis considers herself en- 
gaged to be married to you. Is that so ?" 

" Suppose it is. What then ?" 

"Why, omitting the morality which 
ought to come in here, the question then 
follows : How are you ever to marry Miss 
Cassilis ?" 

"A question you and I had, perhaps, 
better not discuss." 

" One we must discuss, on the contrary^ 
The case stands this way : You want to 
marry a girl who knows nothing about 
your wife ; and a certain man wants to 
marry me who knows nothing about my 
husband." 

" Does he ? Heaven help him." 
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"Hum! Will you?" 

" Will I— what ?" 

" Help him. That might be more to the 
purpose." 

" How do you mean ?" 

" ' Till death us do part/ you know. That 
is our sentence. There's no law to shorten 
it, either, it seems. Now, to wait all that 
while is rather absurd for two people with 
our constitutions, don't you think ? Especi- 
ally when we're both about equally — un- 
prejudiced, let us say. Suppose we agree 
to break our bonds ourselves, and to be for 
ever after to one another as though they 
had never been ? There isn't a living soul 
who'd be the wiser, and " 

And she broke off, laughing. 

" That's your notion ?" Don enquired. 

" No," she answered, with that quiet 
laugh on her lips still, " that's not my 
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notion at all, Monsieur mon mari. I only 
wanted to see if you'd jump at it. And I 
saw you didn't I doubt you're so very 
keen on marrying that child, after all. I 
doubt your passion for the baby-faced 
cousin very much. A penchant qui a ren- 
contr£ des obstacles — that's about it Take 
away me, and let my lady give her consent, 
and Miss may wear her mourning for it" 

Something stung him in this. Perhaps 
there was just truth enough in what she 
said, to sting. 

"You've never loved her as you loved 
me. 

Was there truth in this, also ? 

" And that child — do you imagine she 
will ever love you as I did ?" 

" I hope not/' 

" As I do? she went on, not heeding. 

" Ah ! merci." 
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" Do you think I will give you up, now 
I have seen you again, for any other man 
that breathes, Rawdon ?" 

" I can't say, of course, what you may or 
may not do ; but — " 

" Listen to me. You ought to have 
killed one of us that night at Lorave — him 
or me." 

" Very likely. But I think I explained 
why killing you would do me no good." 

" And I thought your explanation rather 
absurd. But if you didn't kill me, you 
ought to have kept me." 

" The deuce I ought !" 

"Don't you see, that leaving me alive 
was, under the circumstances, a condonation 
of what I'd done ?" 

" Well, I didn't, do you know." 

u I was your wife. You ought to have 
stuck to me. Ah ! Don, if you only had, 
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what a wife I should have made you. 
Td have died for you any day ; and I'd 
have lived for you every day — which is 
more to the purpose, perhaps. Do you 
think Td have let you ruin yourself like 
this ? Do you think Td have let Sir Devlyn 
marry ? And, if he hadn't a young wife 
to live to plague, he'd be dead now, and 
you Sir Rawdon. Everyway you were 
wrong." 

" Was I ?" Don returned, with a bitterish 
laugh at this new view of the case. " Have 
you anything more to say ?" 

" I'd like to know if you hate me very 
much, still ?" 

" I suppose I do at times." 

" What times ?" 

" Times when the consequences of your 
continued existence are, to put it mildly, 
untoward." 
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" Why need they be so untoward ? Don't 
you think you could forgive me ?" 
" Hum ! I've never tried." 
" Try now, after all these years." 
" They haven't made it easier. What 
sort of life have I led, thanks to you ?" 

" I doubt I've been for much in the sort 
of life you've led, Don. Won't you for- 
give me ?" Here she paused, while she 
pulled herself together for an audacious 
rush and a coup-de-tnain to carry him. 
" And let me go with you to-morrow ?" 

He stared at her. Well he might. Yet 
she had for a moment almost believed she 
might succeed. She had come upon him 
with no very settled plan of action after all 
the trouble she had taken to settle before- 
hand precisely what she would say and do, 
except that she meant to bully him about 
Car. 
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Somehow the way in which he had 
received her remarks on " the baby-faced 
girl" had suddenly suggested the notion 
that this business might be more one-sided 
than she had imagined ; that Don, at any 
rate, couldn't argue against its utter hope- 
lessness. Thinking what the girl would 
have to suffer, she, of course, could readily 
forgive Don for having gone as far as he 
had. But did Don really care to go any 
further ? And how could he, if he did ? 
And if he couldn't — well, there was she,, 
his wife, more superbly beautiful than she 
had ever been, even in the days when he 
had run mad about her — a match for that 
child surely. Was the glamour all quite 
gone ? If the old fire could burn her still, 
could it be all dead in him ? Finally, 
the practical question why — as Don could 
never, in all likelihood, be able to marry 
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his cousin, because he had a wife, and 
would, also in all likelihood, if he hadn't a 
wife, never care to marry her — why, this 
and other matters being at a regular dead- 
lock with him at home, shouldn't he be got 
to take his wife out to India with him, and 
make that the way out of all his complica- 
tions at once ? 

In short, Don's wife wanted to go with 
her husband, and, clever woman as she 
was, argued accordingly. 

" Go where ?" he asked, astonished. 

" To India — anywhere. What do I care 
as long as it's with you." 

"I think, then, we'll go — back to the 
other room." 

u Rawdon, am not I worth taking ?" 

She looked magnificently worth any 
man's while to take, certainly. That much 
Don was fain to silently admit. But she 
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was not worth his while to take — again. 
That made all the difference, you see. 

44 Let me give you my arm," was conse- 
quently what he said to this. 

She took it, after a moment's hesitation. 

" Very well," she said. " You won't 
marry your cousin, though," she added as 
they walked back. 

44 You think not ?" 

44 I'm sure of it," she affirmed, tapping 
the arm she held gently with her folded 
fan ; " quite sure of it." 

44 Perhaps I shan't. But you mustn't 
interfere." 

44 Must I not ? Why not ?" 

44 Because there will be consequences to 
you as well as to my lady." 

44 And what will the consequences be to 
me?" 

44 1 don't exactly know. Perhaps you 
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can guess. Once — when it was too late, 
of course — a man began telling me some- 
thing in the past history of a certain Maud 
Bertram, otherwise " 

" Otherwise Devlyn. Don't forget that," 
she whispered, her fan busy again with its 
tattoo. 

" I didn't forget it. And I stopped the 
story rather shortly. But it wasn't my 
name he said." 

" What was it ?" she asked, still in that 
cautious sort of whisper. 

" Fve forgotten. Du — something, I 
think." 

" Ah ! And this man ?" 

Her eyes contracted as they gazed upon 
him in fear of the ferocious kind. 

" There was something in it, I see," Don 
observed, meeting their gaze. " As for the 
man who began to tell the story — well, 
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don't you think we'd all better mind our 
own business ?" 

Thereupon he left her ; went back to the 
flattered Featherstonhaugh ; danced his 
last valse with that damsel ; further shirked 
reflection on the night's events at the up- 
roarious "brass-knocker" breakfast that 
followed ; was escorted to the Greyminster 
station by a troop of friends very vinously 
affected indeed at the loss tarn cart capitis ; 
caught the down mail, and started en route 
for Blazapore. 




CHAPTER VII. 

IN BLACK AND WHITE. 

HERE it was, in black and white, 
— an extract, marked " Private 
and Confidential/' from the Em- 
bassy archives, in Cousin SkefFs neat prScis 
hand. There could, of course, be no doubt 
about its authenticity. 

Gwen, Lady Cassilis, read it over again 
and again ; and then sat staring at it a long 
while in puzzled meditation. Then she 
read Cousin Skeff s personal communica- 
tion, also marked "private and confiden- 
tial," once more ; and then that other letter 
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in the unknown hand, and with no signa- 
ture, which had reached her a week or two 
ago, and which had been the cause of her 
invoking Cousin SkefFs assistance in this 
queer business. 

It was a very queer business. Who 
could have favoured her with that anony- 
mous letter in the stiff clerkly hand pen- 
manship, and whose envelope bore the 
Paris post-mark ? Could it be the woman 
herself ? And, if it was, why on earth had 
the woman waited till now ? Three or 
four months back would have been more 
like her time to mention this curious fact, 
my lady thought. However, that was not 
my lady's business. 

" The thing's true, that's the essential," 
she said to herself, as she locked away her 
correspondence. " And, being true, it just 
settles the matter without further trouble." 
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And my lady went down to lunch in a 
very satisfactory frame of mind. 

The house -party at the Abbey had 
broken up by the time Don Devlyn was 
landing at Nix Mangiare to look in upon 
some friends "in the feet" at Floriana. 
But the component parts of the select 
circle had, for the most part, come to- 
gether again that November, on the bricks 
at Brighton. 

Lady Cassilis and Miss Cassilis, said the 
" Visitors List," were staying in Brunswick 
Terrace for the winter. Sir Savile Rowe 
had had to be called in by the anxious 
model mother, to see what was the matter 
with her darling Car. And Sir Savile had 
come in a good many times, and by-and-by 
was glad to be able to assure my lady that 
he couldn't see the matter was very much. 
A little nervous exhaustion, Sir Savile 
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thought, — the over-fatigue and over-excite- 
ment of the season, no doubt 

" Nothing on her mind, I suppose, now, 
hey ?" asked Sir Savile, abruptly, bending 
his bushy grey brows on mamma when 
they two were alone outside. " Sure of 
that, are you ? Well, then, let her follow 
this treatment carefully, and come and see 
me in a month." 

My lady didn't think it necessary to tell 
Sir Savile that her daughter had been, and 
would have to be, under her own maternal 
treatment as well. Of course she couldn't 
explain that poor Car had been, and was, 
suffering from a bad attack of Don, which 
my lady and not Sir Savile must needs 
combat. So Sir Savile's patient was not 
much better when she was brought to Old 
Parr-Street, at the end of the month. 

" Hum F mumbled the medicine - man, 
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looking at her ; and then looking at mam- 
ma in a peculiar way. But he asked no 
questions about the girl's state of mind, 
this time. A good many patients like 
Miss Cassilis were brought to him by a 
good many model-mothers like my lady ; 
and he had had the same old lie told 
him too often not to be infallibly certain 
of the unmentionable truth. The girl was 
in love with the wrong man — that was what 
ailed her. Sir Savile couldn't prescribe for 
this affection; but, then, it took the out- 
ward and visible form of hysteria and in- 
digestion. And for that sort of thing there 
were pills. 

" And go to Brighton, I would," he told 
my lady. That model-mother wrote for a 
house immediately. So there they were in 
Brunswick Terrace for the winter. 

One afternoon, as they passed the Club, 
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whom should they see, standing colossal- 
like as usual, on the steps, and plucking his 
great red whiskers anticipatively still, but 
Sir Wriottesley Fallowfield. 

Sir Wriottesley was at Brighton, antici- 

*pative of Mrs. Morton ; so anticipative, in- 
deed, that his wife and Cousin Bertie, 
riding homewards just now in the gloaming 
after a course of that see-saw business the 
Southdowns call hunting — that these two 
were making food for laughter of Sir 
Wriottesley. 

Mrs. Morton's big barouche would roll 
up and down the King's Road most after- 
noons that season, La Belle Am6ricaine, 
looking superber than ever, in her winter 
sables. 

Every afternoon the groom of the cham- 
bers at the Bedford would announce to 
her the Dook of Hysenar. The Due 
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hardly knew why he was at Brighton. 
His Morton had suddenly declared — a 
couple of months back, this was — that 
she really didn't think she would ever be 
able to marry him. And he had gone 
across, thereupon, to his own country, very 
hurt and angered with her ; and he had 
vowed he would see her no more after 
this. Perhaps this was why he used to 
call and see her every afternoon. 

And Lord Ted's new regiment had 
changed its quarters that autumn, from 
Greyminster to the South Coast. And 
Lord Ted had consequently become the 
bite noire of Miss Cassilis's existence again. 

For a while, after the Greyminster ball, 
she had had a respite. Lord Ted had let 
her alone. Lord Ted had even come to 
the conclusion he had better leave her 
alone altogether. But this, of course, was 
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too wise a conclusion for him to abide by 
very long. While he did so, he put in a 
time that was all to nothing worse than 
any he had spent beside her. To be be- 
side her, and long for her, and yet feel, in 
spite of such poor sophistry as he was 
capable of using, that he ought not to 
have her, was bad enough. Still he had 
got pretty well used to that. But to long 
for her more than ever, and stop away from 
her, and leave her for some other fellow to 
marry — poor Ted soon found this was in- 
tolerable. He couldn't do it, by Jove. 

He had been a fool to try, Mrs. Morton 
was good enough to give him to under- 
stand. What on earth was he sulking 
about, she wanted to know. He didn't 
seriously mean to tell her that he had 
taken to bonder because Miss Cassilis had 
danced once with her cousin, when slhe 
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ought to have danced with him, Ted ? 
Whose fault was it, if she had, pray ? 
And didn't he, Ted, understand the a, b, c 
of the mitier, at his time of life ? Upon 
her word, she was positively surprised. 

" But that ain't all — her dancing that 
waltz with him ain't," Lord Ted said. 

" What else has she done, you goose ?" 
the Morton laughed, in a way that caused 
the goose to modify what it was going to 
say. 

"Well, I thought, you know, there 
really was something between her and 
Don, that night" 

" For that night only, then." 

" What do you mean ?" 

"What I say." 

" You don't believe ?" 

" In impossibilities ? Not usually. Any- 
thing but cousinship between those two is. 
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absolutely impossible. There. And, now, 
if you want to know what I mean by that, 
I mean you'd better go off and call in 
Brunswick Terrace, immediately." 

He went off, pulling his moustache du- 
biously. But she knew very well he would 
do as he was told; and eventually he 
did it. 

Now, this was certainly interference on her 
part, such as Don, you may remember, had 
warned her she must not be guilty of. For 
the moment Don had frightened her con- 
siderably. But she had had time to argue 
herself into the belief that his threat was 
mere brutum fulmen, after all. 

If he had stopped the man with the 
story so short, for the reason he had as- 
signed, it was not the sort of story he 
would care to repeat himself, if ever he 
should hear it in full. She didn't see what 
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use it could be to him, against her. Of 
course, if Numero 7749 were still eating 
the regulation gourganes at Toulon, and 
there were still the off-chance of his escap- 
ing, and the story were to be told to him y 
why there would be serious cause for alarm, 
no doubt. Num6ro 7749, however, had 
been dashed to pieces in the most com- 
plete and reassuring manner by his fall 
from the T£te Noire ; and even if he had 
not, the man with the story to tell was 
eminently unlikely to light upon Num6ro 
7749, as an auditor. On the whole, Don's 
wife decided that Don's warning need not 
trouble her. 

She guessed who the teller of the tale 
was, after some difficulty. It was so un- 
like the wonted discretion of the man. 
He must have had some very powerful 
motive to induce him to open that conver- 
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sation with Don. He ought to be looked 
up, and looked after. 

As a preliminary step, the Morton had 
the man looked up — unsuccessfully. No 
one could give any information about him, 
beyond the fact that he was known to be 
abroad. Impossible to discover where. 

The Morton felt a little uneasy — not 
for very long, however. Wherever he was 
he was certainly not out at Blazapore, with 
Rawdon her husband. The odds were, 
that Rawdon, her husband, might never 
hear the finish of the man's story at all. 
Don's wife went down to winter at Brigh- 
ton, feeling that she had disquieted herself 
in vain, and that she might just interfere 
as much as she chose. 

The end and object of her interference 
was, I needn't say, to help my lady to 
marry her daughter to Lord Ted. Don 
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mightn't like it; Miss Cassilis mightn't 
like it ; and the chances were, that Lord 
Ted himself mightn't like it when it was 
done. That was their affair. The Mor- 
ton's was the bitterest revenge even a 
woman could take, for those rejected ad- 
dresses of hers in the tent at Greyminster 
— the bitterest for then and for thereafter. 
And if the baby-faced girl were once mar- 
ried to Lord Ted, she saw her way, she 
used to think, to both. 

So Lord Ted was sent to call in the 
Terrace, and called there. 

My lady was at home, and welcomed the 
truant with all her wonted tact The 
truant, indeed, had rather played her 
game, lately, by keeping away. There 
were the exigencies of the Service to be 
adduced in explanation to outsiders ; and 
while Car had been under treatment, my 
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lady had been rather nervous as to what 
sort of a reception her daughter might 
give her son-in-law that should be ; and 
was proportionately obliged to him for his 
absence. 

Despite the maternal tact, it had been 
impossible to avoid or shirk any mention 
of what had occurred on Don's last night 
Car had grown desperate at last under my 
lady's cool, persistent system of doing so. 
At first, indeed, in her dread of a scene 
with mamma, the girl had been only too 
glad to find the subject tabooed. But, by- 
and-by, when it became plain to her that 
my lady was ignoring Don, merely to get 
her married as soon as might be to Lord 
Ted — then, as aforesaid, Miss Cassilis had 
begun to get desperate, and, in her despe- 
ration, had said that one morning which 
had surprised and horrified her parent ex- 
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ceedingly — at least, so her parent affirmed. 
But my lady was too old a campaigner not 
to have anticipated some such rash move 
from the other side. Only, she was not 
minded to diminish the advantage it gave 
her on going into action. And so she was 
surprised and horrified up to the proper 
point. 

" But," my lady observed presently, re- 
covering herself, as it appeared, almost 
enough to be able to laugh ; " but, my dear 
child, this is really all nonsense. Engaged 
to Rawdon ! Why, it's preposterous/' 
" I don't think so, mamma." 
" My dear, you will, by-and-by." 
And my lady almost laughed again ; let 
herself sink back on her cushions; re- 
verted to her novel, and said no more 
that day on the preposterous engagement. 
This sort of treatment discomfited the 

10 — 2 
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other side very much. The other side 
had screwed up its courage for a battle- 
royal ; and lo ! my lady had only laughed,, 
and called the thing preposterous. Now, 
the other side's courage was not a thing to* 
be often screwed up. It would have car- 
ried its possessor through to-day, perhaps ; 
but then, it wouldn't do to rely upon it for 
to-morrow. Which is why my lady pre- 
ferred fighting to-morrow, no doubt 

" How can you be engaged to him ?" 
mamma asked, opening the action in her 
own time. " Didn't you distincdy tell me 
there was nothing whatever between you ?" 

Car fell into considerable confusion at 
this direct onslaught upon the very weakest 
point of her position. She had told my 
lady this that was now so effectively turned 
against her, you will remember, 

" I suppose you told me the truth, you 
know." 
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" I did. It was the truth — then." 

" Oh ! Then ? I see, dear," mamma 

said with a change of tone that should 

have warned her child, and that did 

not. 

" And when was it that eh, darling ?" 

" The night before he went away." 

" At the ball ? Not till then ? Oh— h !" 

my lady said, in quite another key, and 

with an ominous wagging of her head. 

" And do you mean to tell me that then 

he proposed to you ?" 

" I — I suppose so, mamma," poor Car 

said flushing. 

" You suppose so ?" my lady repeated. 

" Pray what am I to understand by that ? 

What passed between you ? What did 

he say, after all T 

Poor Car flushed and paled, and paled 

and flushed. My lady, without quite see- 
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ing why, saw she was hitting on the right 
place, and hit again promptly. 

" Well ? Answer me. You can answer 
me, I presume ?" 

It was horribly awkward. Car, you see, 
actually couldn't remember, now she was 
hard pressed upon the point, if Don really 
had proposed to her in so many words. She 
could recollect certain passionate utterances 
— " my own," " my darling," and so forth — 
and she could recollect how he had drawn 
her towards him, and — and kissed her. 
But after that her eyes and ears had failed 
her, and she couldn't recollect anything. 

No doubt Don had to all intents and 
purposes proposed to her; only, when it 
came to repeating what he had said ver- 
batim to inimical mamma, why, it came to 
a decided hitch. 

"Come," mamma adjured, with caustic 
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encouragement, " he must have said some- 
thing, surely ?" 

" Mamma !" cried the victim. 

* Of course he must," mamma continued. 
" JBut the fact is you don't know what he 
did say. How should you ? You had 
danced yourself into a fainting-fit. And 
I daresay you fancied — " 

" I did not. I know I'm engaged to 
Don," Car cried, stung to the reckless use 
of obnoxious words. 

" Engaged, you call it ?" my lady laughed, 
shrugging her shoulders ; " I should say 
en — trapped, I think. That is, if I could 
bring myself to believe that even Rawdon 
could so far have forgotten himself as to 
behave in the outrageous way I do hope 
, you only imagine he did." 

" Mamma ! How can you — how dare 
you— ?" 
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" My dear, please remember whom you're 
speaking to. I'll say, if you prefer it, that 
you must have misunderstood him. I can't 
believe he could have said what you sup- 
pose. He knows as well as I do, that any- 
thing of the kind between you is altogether 
impossible ; and you must allow me, reck- 
less as he is, poor fellow, to give him credit 
for " &c, &c, &c. 

My lady gave her nephew credit for all 
the virtues required for the occasion, ac- 
cordingly. It was very pleasant for Car to 
listen to, as you may imagine. 

"And Don said nothing to you, mamma ?" 
she asked by-and-by with a look in her 
eyes that would have made anybody but a 
model-mother rather uncomfortable. 

" When ?" my lady asked, lifting her own 
orbs from her " Post," and her double- 
glasses from her aristocratic nose, and pre- 
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renting as open and guileless an expression 
of countenance as could be desired. " Oh ! 
When I came in and found you on the sofa 
you mean ? He made some stupid man's 
♦excuse about having over-tired you, I 
believe. " 

" And that was all ?" Car said bitterly. 

4 ' My dear, you don't suppose I kept him 
there to talk, do you ? I sent him away 
♦directly." 

" Why ?" 

"Why ? Good gracious, Car, how could 
I see to you with him in the room ?" 

" And why did you take me away before 
he came back there ?" 

" Before anybody came back there, you 
mean." 

" And never let me see him again ?" 

" Because I didn't consider you in a fit 
state to see anybody, my dear." 
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" I don't care/' the girl said, rising with 
a pale face, and the great sapphires of her 
eyes grown greater ; " I'm engaged to 
Don." 

" I think, dear, I'd wait till I was quite 
sure he had proposed to me," mamma sug- 
gested, fixing on her glasses again. 

" And I'll never marry Lord Edward — 
never !" Car cried, excitedly ; " do you 
hear, mamma ? I never will." 

" I hear, dear," mamma murmured, 
taking up her paper; "but I think I'd 
wait till I was quite sure hid propose, 
either. " 

My lady herself didn't wait for such cer- 
tainty — probably because she had it al- 
ready — before putting her child under 
treatment. And, Lord Ted so obligingly 
keeping out of the way during those, the 
patient's worst days, when Car was quite 
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capable of saying to her bite noire what 
you have just heard her say to her parent, 
there had occurred nothing to render the 
result of such treatment less inevitable. 

Of course, the result was inevitable. 
The patient had no chance whatever 
against the parent. Now my lady 
laughed ; now my lady chaffed ; now 
my lady pitied ; now my lady moralised. 
And always my lady took her stand upon 
the always italicised mistake her poor dear 
Car must have made in supposing that 
Rawdon had meant what she couldn't even 
remember he had said. 

Always, too, the girl was brought face to 
face with the hopelessness of the position 
she chose to occupy. Was she prepared 
to go through life as the self-constituted 
fiancie of a man who never could marry 
her as things stood, and of whom my lady 
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had heard nothing to induce her to suppose 
he ever meant to marry her if things were 
different ? 

And again, with a bona fide engagement ; 
much as she might have disapproved [of it, 
my lady, once things had come to that, 
might not conscientiously have been able 
to interfere. But where was the engage- 
ment in this case — where was it ? my 
lady used to ask with placid triumph. 
Really she couldn't see. And so on, 
and so forth, through all those awful 
days that made up those terrible 
months. 

And poor Car grew hysterical and 
dyspeptic, you know, under it ; and would 
fain have considered herself a martyr to 
her love, and have died for it, and so have 
been at peace. But my lady didn't intend 
her to die. My lady called in Sir Savile 
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Rowe when she thought it advisable. And 
my lady didn't intend her to be a martyr 
either; that least of all. That would 
never do. So Car was every day more 
and more plainly given to understand that 
she had been, and was, behaving in a 
merely ridiculous manner. Merely ridicu- 
lous, that was all. 

Quid plura ? As I say, the girl had no 
chance. Her resistance got to be of the 
silent and stubborn order. That is, it was 
silent enough; and she believed it would 
be always stubborn, despite its utter hope- 
lessness — alas! how utter it got to seem. 
My lady believed in nothing of the kind, 
though. 

They went to Brighton. With change 
of air, my lady had decided on adopting 
for the patient a change of system. There 
was to be no more moping allowed. 
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" WeVe had quite enough of that, I 
think," mamma said. 

She walked her daughter briskly about 
on the bricks so many hours a day ; caused 
her to shop, and take horse exercise and a 
course of Brill ; saw her into bed at eleven, 
and allowed no light afterwards ; and, after 
a week or two, had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the patient had taken to 
sleep again at night, and of seeing her dis- 
cuss roast mutton at two o'clock lunch with 
all the vigour of newly-recovered appetite. 

Car was fain se laisser /aire ; the rather 
•as she felt all the better for the new regi- 
men. She didn't grow less in love with 
Don, perhaps, as her digestion recovered 
its tone ; but she grew more in love with 
life. She left off longing to die. The 
latest twist in a chignon, the last device in 
bonnets began to have an interest for her 
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again. Mamma, too, was not so dreadful 
now. Mamma would "let her alone." 
Don was never hinted at in the remotest 
way. Except for her bite noire. Lord Ted, 
her existence would have been — not happy, 
indeed ; it never could be happy without 
Don — but very tolerable. Lord Ted, hav- 
ing taken to call in the Terrace, and show- 
ing signs in a few days of a desire to take 
up his parable where it had been dropped, 
— Lord Ted was her bite noire y of course. 
Still, even he, somehow, didn't seem as 
black as he had been. After all, it was 
not his fault if he were in love with her, 
but his misfortune. She never could be 
anything to him. Yet, if he chose to run 
after her everywhere, as he did, knowing 
as he must know, that it was of no use, — 
why it was a nuisance, of course ; but how 
could she help it ? She had had to suffer 
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many things on account of Don. Lord 
Ted might suffer on account of her if he 
liked. 

She never meant to encourage him in 
his folly, you understand ; and she never 
did that she knew of. Nevertheless, Lord 
Ted was not discouraged by her treatment 
of him. Perhaps, unconsciously, poor 
Ted's unwonted earnestness and devotion,, 
and all his guileless attempts to please, 
touched her. By-and-by he gained a great 
step, he made her feel really sorry for 
him. 

The strings were manipulated pretty 
often by the Morton, I expect She 
" coached" our friend for his part with 
affectionate interest, you may be sure. 
What he was to say, do, and avoid was all 
cut out for him. With her encouragement 
the time he had expected would be such a 
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"thundering bad time" was got over 
almost comfortably. She seemed to have 
divined all her misgivings and scruples, and 
treated them so sedatively that they really 
troubled him very little indeed. After all, 
when he had married Car, wasn't he going 
to sell out, and live careful ever after ? 
And what could any fellow do more ? 

When he had married Car. Thanks to 
his Egeria he used to think about it in that 
tense, now. 

So did my lady notwithstanding her 
daughter's declaration. So did the Duch- 
ess, notwithstanding her desire to see her 
darling do better. Her Grace, though, 
was so horribly afraid of seeing him do 
worse and marry the Morton, as, in a fit of 
temper with his parent, Lord Ted had 
once threatened he would, that she didn't 
dare thwart him, now. Car alone was sure 

VOL. I. II 
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she never could and never would marry- 
any man but her darling Don if she had to 
wait all her life for him. 

But, then, Miss Cassilis knew nothing 
of that letter in the stiff, clerkly hand that 
was written anonymously from Paris to her 
surprised mamma at Brighton. 

Was Lady Cassilis aware, the writer ven* 
tured to ask, that her nephew, Captain R. 
D., was actually and legally married, at the 
present moment ? If not, the proof of the 
marriage could be obtained at the British 
Embassy. And should Lady Cassilis care 
to know whether her nephew's lawful wife 
was still alive she had only to ask 
R. D. 

No wonder my lady stared at this 
document, and hardly knew what to make 
of it at first. She very soon decided. She 
would make a trump-card of it if it were 
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only true. And she would very soon find 
out the truth about it. 

She wrote that night to Cousin Skeff 
in Paris. Cousin Skeff — otherwise the 
Honourable Skeffington Scudamore — duly 
received his relation's letter in the Fau- 
bourg, where he happened to be tem- 
porarily in charge. My lady wrote most 
anxiously, for family reasons which she 
knew she need only hint to her dear Skeflf. 

" Burnt her fingers, I suppose," the Hon. 
Skeff grinned. " Well, for the sake of 
the family we must stretch a point" 

And he did ; and wrote a private and 
confidential extract with his own hand, and 
a private and confidential letter back, 
besides. 

My lady, having read these, didn't waste 
time, I imagine, in moralizing to herself 
over Don's heinous conduct. She kept all 
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that for her daughter by-and-by. Don's 
conduct, you see, the queer story being 
true, had been sufficiently, and not tan- 
talizingly and inadequately, heinous to 
assure the success of the trump-card she 
held, whenever she thought the time had 
come to play it. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

IN FLESH AND BLOOD. 

AM MA, I love him/' 

"Take care. You'll wish 
directly you had bitten your 
tongue out before you said so." 

" I shall ?" Car enquired, wondering 
what her parent had in store for her now. 

The two were together in the pleasant 
little morning-room that was sacred to my 
lady. My lady was established on her 
sofa, with her writing-table drawn up 
beside her. Car stood before the fire, 
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leaning an elbow on the mantel-piece, her 
eyes, during my lady's brief introduction to 
the matter on hand, in vacant gaze upon 
the sad, grey sea, out yonder, where it 
seemed to mingle with the sad, grey sky. 

The matter in hand was, of course, the 
finish of my lady's little game against 
R. D., by the disclosure of that sinner's 
existent matrimonial ties. The time had 
come for mamma to play her trump-card ; 
so she brought it out, and played it 

" / shall ?" poor Car repeated> knowing 
that her parent's words were never idle; 
" what can you mean ?" 

" You had better read this, dear. That 
will explain." 

And then the trump-card came upon the 
table. 

Car took it up, looked at it, read it 
Mamma watched the effect. The effect 
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was hardly so strong as mamma had 
anticipated. 

Miss Cassilis's pale face flushed, and her 
eyes shone, and her lip curled, like her 
sire's, rather. 

"An anonymous letter. Such rubbish, 
too. Did you believe in it, mamma ?" 

"Well, no," mamma said, slowly; "I don't 
know that I did — when I got it. But — " 

" But what ?" 

" I believe in it, now" my lady finished 
impressively. So impressively that the 
girl began to pale and tremble. 

" Oh ! why ?" 

" Because I wrote to my cousin Skeffing- 
ton at the Embassy at once. And this is 
what he wrote back. Read his letter 
first, and then the extract." 

And Car read mechanically. 

" My God I" she murmured, looking up 
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when she had read every word ; " it's true, 
then ? True? 

"It must be, though, mustn't it ?" 

" It must, of course, darling." 

" True. That ? And that night, before 
he went away, when he told me " 

" Hush !" 

" When he " 

" Hush !" 

But the girl was choking with the recol- 
lection of what had been said and done to 
her that night. Also of what she had 
been saying and doing, and dreaming, and 
hoping this last year, and these last 
months. And Rawdon was another 
woman's husband all the while ! For this 
sort of girl this sort of revelation was 
bound to be somewhat asphyxiating. 

She walked across the room towards the 
window. My lady just stopped to secure 
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the fallen correspondence, and then came 
after her. 

" My poor child," she began. 

" Please don't, mamma. Please leave 
me alone." 

" But, my darling, you'd better not." 

Car was fumbling at the window- 
fastening. There was a wild look on her 
white face, and — and perhaps my lady 
thought she had better not lean out of the 
window just then. 

" You needn't be afraid," Car laughed, 
not very reassuringly ; "I'm not going to 
fall over, mamma. Let me get some air, 
that's all." 

And mamma was fain to let her alone 
for awhile. 

" I'm all right, now," she said presently, 
in a hard voice, quite unlike her own. The 
wild look had left her face ; there was only 
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the hard glitter of her eyes that was un- 
usual, else. 

Mamma wanted to administer some 
" drops." 

" Isn't my hand quite steady ? Look," 
said Miss Cassilis, as she lit her candle ; " I 
shan't want any more drops, mamma." 
And then it was time to go and dress for a 
dinner party. 

Everyone noticed what brilliant spirits 
Miss Cassilis was in that evening. Lord 
Ted, who sat next her as usual, was 
fain to ascribe the fact to his own con- 
versational powers. Certainly she laughed 
at nearly everything he said. Indeed, 
in the drawing-room, later on, when they 
still sat together over a photograph-book, 
and he wanted the conversation to take 
a different turn, he wished she hadn't 
laughed quite so much. However, he 
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walked off to the club when she was gone 
with a satisfactory conviction that he was 
making way with his beloved. 

" By Jove ! I've a good mind to ask her, 
you know," he confided to Mrs. Morton, 
his Egeria. 

Now, Mrs. Morton had been of the 
dinner the previous evening, and she knew 
to what Miss Cassilis's good spirits were to 
be attributed better than Lord Ted, perhaps. 

" If you ask her now, shell say ' No' to 
a goose, my lord," Egeria declared ; " and 
you'll never get her to say ' Yes' after- 
wards." 

" Well, you know best," the goose said 
submissively; "you have given me the 
straight tip all through, you know. I won- 
der why, now, Mrs. Morton ?" 

"Say it's my disinterested affection for 
you, Ted," she laughed. 
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"Oh! ah!" Ted said, instead. And, 
yet, he didn't see what else it could be. 

He abstained from asking Miss Cassilis 
the crucial question, however, feeling his 
interest quite safe in Egeria's hands. 

" III wait till you think it will be O. K." 

" That's a good boy. I don't think 
you'll have to wait very long." 

But she knew the iron was hardly hot 
enough for him to strike yet, albeit the fire 
had been thoroughly kindled. 

And Car had no tears to quench it, then, 
either. She was not going to cry for Mrs. 
Rawdon Devlyn's husband, exactly. 

Mrs. Rawdon Devlyn. Who was she ? 
Where was she ? Was it she who had 
sent that letter ? And why had she sent 
it? 

This last question used to make the fire 
blaze. 
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Every now and then, too, my lady 
would take a gentle turn at the bellows. 

To think what might have happened ! 
Her child so guileless, — and Rawdon so 
utterly unprincipled. 

"Please don't talk about it!" the child 
would cry, thinking of what had happened. 

" Ah !" my lady would sigh in wonder- 
fully-done thankfulness, " how fortunate 
there never was anything between you — 
never really ; and that only / know of that 
little — that little mistake you were going to 
make. Isn't it ?" 

And Car was fain to be miserably thank- 
ful that only her model mother did know 
about it. 

" Still/' my lady would go on, sugges- 
tively, " people are so spiteful. There's no 
knowing what they might say if anything 
were to transpire about Mrs. R. D. Let us 
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hope nothing will just yet Of course we 
know nothing about her. She can be no 
affair of ours." 

So Mrs. R. D. used to meet Lady 
Cassilis going about with a know-nothing 
expression of countenance which amused 
her vastly. 

" The old one," she thought, " is hoping 
she is the sole depository of my secret, and 
means to keep it close enough pour cause. 
It would never do to give an opening for 
unpleasant remarks on the young one's 
little affaire de cceur with my husband. 
Everybody wasn't as blind as my Lord 
Ted, and everybody wouldn't be so good- 
natured about it as I was. I declare I 
believe a gentle hint, just now, when she 
is so sore, would make her marry the first 
man who asked her. Well ; then she'll 
marry Lord Ted. I wish I could appear 
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before her as Mrs. R. D. in flesh and 
blood, and give her the gentle hint myself. 
That wouldn't do, though. Somebody 
shall, however. Now, if I only had — , 
How stupid I am! I have somebody. 
Yes, of course. Capital. Home, James. * 

And home the big barouche rolled her. 
She had hit upon a most delectable notion, 
certes. 

. " That's who/V she thought, as she sat 
smiling at a reflection in her toilet-glass 
by-and-by. 

The reflection she smiled at was not that 
of her own face. Just then, the great glass 
showed her another face over her shoulder, 

A French face, it was — dark, sallow, 
and thin-worn, thin-lipped, with fierce eyes 
under saturnine brows. The face of 
Mademoiselle Reine, cam&riste, confidante, 
and creature, in fact 
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During that hair-brushing Madame did 
nothing but smile at Reine's reflected face, 
thinking how well those fierce eyes, and 
that jtitrie beauty — with, perhaps, just a 
touch of paint — would look the real thing 
for the nonce. 

"That's who, then," she decided. 
" Now— how ?" 

This was much more difficult to decide. 
For the thing to be properly successful, time 
and place and circumstance had to be 
chosen, and combined with artistic care. 
The rencontre must be the abruptest pos- 
sible ; it must only last a moment ; it must 
happen in chiaroscuro ; there must be no 
witnesses, and a retreat quite handy. 

It seemed hard to satisfy these conditions. 
The next morning, however, it was ren- 
dered quite easy. 

The Fallowfields were to give one of 
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those entertainments for which— probably 
because they were so admirably unsuited 
to the idiosyncrasies of British society — 
there was a rage in those days : — a masked 
ball, namely. The masking was rather a 
one-sided affair. Only the women were to 
wear the loup. The men, no doubt, were 
supposed to be rendered sufficiently irre- 
coghisable by their costumier's costumes. 

When the Morton received a card, next 
morning, for this saturnalia, she saw how 
her delectable notion was to be carried out,, 
directly. 

She went, superb en Marquise under a 
sky-blue domino. She had brought with 
her her maid to put on the last finishing 
touches on the spot. 

Upstairs in a dressing-room these last 
finishing touches were duly put on ; and 
then I can imagine Reine, the fierce-eyed 
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one, taking her seat before the glass, and 
making up her face for her little part, and 
asking was it that ? And the Morton 
nodding approval ; and the other standing 
up next moment, a long lithe figure in 
shrouding scarlet-and-black, with .eyes that 
seemed to burn on you through the eye- 
holes of the mask ; and asking again was 
it that ? And then I imagine the Morton 
nodding approval once more, and going 
down, smiling under her lace barbe to 
think how uncommonly well it would do ; 
and watching Car all the evening, and 
wondering how she would like it when it 
was done. 

By-and-by, when the fun of the masks 
was turning to the deadly-lively, and it 

was about time to show what was under 
the dominos, the Morton came up and 
complimented Miss Cassilis on her costume. 
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Amy Robsart, wasn't it ? Ah ! it suited 
Miss Cassilis to perfection. And the 
superb Marquise passed on, leaving Car 
most disagreeably affected by the peculiar 
intonation of the compliment. 

Was the compliment a cue ? I daresay ; 
for just then Car happened to notice that 
long lithe figure in scarlet- and-black with 
the eyes that seemed to burn on her. 

On her in especial, too. Wherever she 
went those eyes seemed to follow her. 

" Do you know who that is ?" she 
asked, almost nervously, at last of Lord 
Ted, who was waltzing with her in the 
similitude of a gay cavalier. 

" That ? Oh ! that's Miss Desborough, 
you know." 

" Is it ? Are you sure ?" 

" I'll go and ask her again if you like. 
I did once just now." 

12 — 2 
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" Well ; and was it Miss Desborough ?" 
" She said, ' Hish/ as if it was/' 
This was not exactly conclusive evi- 
dence. 

Presently out of the ruck there appeared 
Miss Desborough, beyond all question, as a 
"Nymph of the Wave," or soirtething 
equally cool and airy, and unlike the mys- 
terious domino. 

" And where's our scarlet-and-black 
friend ?" enquired Lord Ted, scanning the 
crowd through his glass. Scartet-and-black 
was nowhere visible. 

" I was right, you see," Lord Ted 
decided. 

Perhaps this was (conclusive evidence* 
Car caught herself hoping it might be. 
Somehow, those fietfce ieyes had seemed to 
glare at her through the mask as though 
they had a reason for their glaring. Now, 
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there was no reason why Miss Desborough 
should glare at her at all. So Car hoped 
she had been disquieted in vain. 

Ten minutes afterwards, however, whilst 
she sat waiting in the cool for her gay 
cavalier to bring her an ice — there, with 
the most mysterious and startling abrupt- 
ness, stood the scarlet-and-black domino 
beside her again. And, this time, Car was 
perfectly certain it was not Miss Des- 
borough. She started up fairly frightened 
at the malignity she fancied she saw in the 
gaze of her unknown persecutor, and in 
the smile that showed the sharp white teeth 
through the bar be of black lace. In 
reality, however, Scarlet-and- Black was 
merely grinning at the effect she had pro- 
duced, and wondering once again, perhaps, 
what was Madame's interest in the playing 
of this little comedy. Then she spoke the 
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first lines of her part, like the naturally 
clever actress she was. 

" So," she said in sibilant French, " so 
you are the belle cousine. And we meet, 
you and I, at last. Ah !" 

The ah ! was given in a manner worthy 
of Fargeuil herself. 

" Who — who are you ?" stammered poor 
Car, holding on very tight to the back of 
the bench between them, and longing for 
the sight of Lord Ted as she had never 
done before — and never did again, by the 
way ; " who are you ?" 

" Look !" said Scarlet-and- Black, more 
Fargeuil than ever. 

And she unmasked a face whose faded 
beauty had been artistically touched up 
with paint So much the sort of face Car 
had evolved from her inner consciousness 
as belonging to Mrs. R. D., that, though 
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she knew she had never seen the woman 
in flesh and blood till now, she seemed to 
recognise it directly. 

" Now guess who I am. Bah I you 
know, I see. You are right, my little one. 
I am his wife." 

Scarlet-and-Black hadn't the least idea 
whose wife she was ; nevertheless, the real 
woman couldn't have flung more savagely 
sardonic emphasis into the statement. 
The whole thing, though, was in such bad 
form, that Miss Cassilis lost her fear in her 
sense of outrage. The old soldier's blood 
in her began to revolt. 

" How dare you speak to me like this ? 
I don't know what you mean, nor who you 
are ; but I suppose Lady Fallowfield — " 

" Softly !" interrupted the other ; " would 
you have me, say before miladi — before 
all the world, who I am, and why I dare 
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speak to you like this ? Wait The next 
time, perhaps, I will." 

And with this little menace, no doubt 
put into her quiver to be used like a Par- 
thian shaft, Scarlet-and- Black disappeared 
as abruptly and mysteriously as she had 
come. 

The Parthian shaft did its work. It 
quite disabled Car from pursuing enquiry, 
and left her altogether speechless on the 
subject of the rencontre when Lord Ted 
brought her her ice. 

What was there, she thought, that this 
woman would hesitate to say before Lady 
Fallowfield and all the world ? And — and 
wouldn't it be true ? This creature's hus- 
band had — Oh ! what had Don done. And 
she had been in love with him. Innocently 
enough ; but what would that signify ? Of 
course people would say — .... And 
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then, that " next time" she had been 
threatened with. 

What had Don done, indeed ! The 
situation was beginning to get intolerable, 
so intolerable to this girl that if you 
wonder she began that night to ask herself 
how she was to get out of it, I don't. 

" Appears Miss Desborough wore a 
pink what's-his-name, after all," Lord Ted 
said, an hour or so later. " I wonder who 
our scarlet-and-black friend was, then ? 
I've been asking everybody. Everybody 
saw her, and nobody knows her. Queer, 
ain't it ?" 

The scarlet-and-black domino had been 
put back into its carton in the dressing- 
room upstairs, where Mademoiselle Reine, 
sallow-faced as ever, sat reading a yellow- 
covered novel, and refreshing herself with 
tisane, a good while before the Morton 
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opened the door and entered, laughing in 
the silent way that bodes no good. 

" Ah ! la bonne farce" Madame was. 
pleased to call it. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE WAY OUT. 




HAT ! That woman in the 
scarlet-and-black there was 
the mystery about ?" 
" Yes." 

" She was Mrs. R. D. ?" 
" Yes." 

" Good God r 

My lady had just been hearing her 
daughter's account of the encounter at the 
Fallowfields'. 

Having heard it she sat aghast. Na 
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wonder. Mrs. R. D. as a dummy in her 
little game, to be played just as my lady 
thought fit, was all very well. But here 
was Mrs. R. D. on the tapis in person, 
playing a little game of her own with 
perfect disregard of anybody's else. And 
that wouldn't do at all. In fact, if Mrs. 
R. D. were to carry out her parting threat 
to Car, my lady's pet plan for her child 
was inevitably doomed to destruction. 

It didn't matter the least, my lady con- 
sidered, whether what this French fury 
might shriek into the ears of all the world, 
were true or not. The charity that be- 
lieveth all things would be bound to believe 
there was something in the story — just 
enough, say, to spoil Cars matrimonial 
prospects. 

That the French fury would shriek Car 
was quite sure. 
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" If you'd only seen her, mamma. How- 
ever, I suppose you will, very soon. No 
doubt shell come and call." 

" Come and call !" mamma repeated, her 
florid face beginning to pale as the prospect 
opened before her. 

" On her aunt, you know," Car went on 
in the same cheering tone ; " and we shall 
have a scene before the servants." 

My lady closed her eyes and shuddered. . 

" Most likely, though, she'll waylay us- 
out of doors." 

" If she dares ! I — I'll set the police at 
her," cried the parent, flaring up, only to 
be extinguished forthwith by Car's con- 
cluding remark : — 

" And then we shall get into the news- 
papers." 

Get into the newspapers ! My lady 
could only murmur a pious ejaculation,. 
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and help herself to a large glass of 
sherry. 

Matters having reached this pretty pass, 
what on earth was she to do ? Help her- 
self to another large glass of that very ex- 
cellent sherry. And then — what ? 

Well, not run away. No ; the very ex- 
cellent sherry helped my lady to decide 
promptly she wouldn't do that. Flight 
would be altogether futile ; and, besides, 
would be the best confirmation of anything 
Mrs. R. D. might be going to shriek. My 
lady knew she must stand her ground, and 
she did. 

She entrenched herself and Car on the 
Terrace, and never stirred out of her de- 
fences for the next two or three days. 
Mrs. R. D., rolling about in the big 
barouche, looking for them everywhere, 
and finding them not, was vastly amused. 
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Inside the fortifications it was not so 
amusing. There were alarums, if not ex- 
cursions. Every knock and ring caused 
the besieged to stand to their arms. It 
was a trying time. Howbeit, Mrs. R. D. 
made no sign. 

Now, whilst she mounted guard, my 
lady had opportunities for reflection whereof 
she had made the most And about the 
third day of the investment she began to 
wonder whether she were really invested 
at all — whether, in other words, Mrs. R. D. 
could do more than she had done. 

" Why," my lady argued, " did this 
woman never attack Car till the other 
night ? She must have known what she 
imagines she knows before then, or why 
should she have had that anonymous 
letter sent us ? But she has kept in the 
dark all through. Why did she choose 
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that particular night ? That she might 
keep in the dark as much as possible,, 
still ? And how came she to be at the 
Fallowfields ? Pm certain there's no one 
answering to her description in their set ; 
and if she'd been there as a stranger I 
should have heard. Under an alias T 
Under a dozen, no doubt. Still I should 
have heard her nom de guerre for that night 
mentioned. And I didn't. It would have 
been a strange name, and I should have 
remembered it. I don't believe she was 
asked there at all. I believe she got in 
somehow under cover of the masquerade* 
Of course she did. In the dark — always 
in the dark. And why should she always 
keep in the dark if it were all quite correct ? 
Why isn't she Mrs. R. D. in broad day- 
light ? Why has nobody etfer heard of 
her? Aha! There's something. Pm 
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sure there's something. It don't matter 
much what it is, but there's some reason 
she has for being afraid of the light, this 
woman. And if she's afraid of that, I don't 
see why we need be so much afraid of her. 
In short," my lady concluded, "if she's 
only able to be Mrs. R. D. when she's got 
her mask on she won't interfere with us at 
all." 

This of course was logical. It was only 
Mrs. R. D. as the injured wife and that 
sort of thing, — the Mrs. R. D. who could 
afford to come out before all the world, as 
she had talked about, and shriek — that my 
lady feared. The other one, who couldn't 
afford to come out, might be disagreeable, 
but would certainly not be dangerous. 
She might go into a back yard and call 
names, but my lady felt she should not be 
much affected thereby. 

vol. 1. 13 
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The more she reflected on the subject 
the more intimately convinced she became 
that her solution of the Mrs. R. D. problem 
was the correct one. 

Which cheering intelligence she imme- 
diately, communicated to Car, of course ?* 
Well, no ; my lady kept her intimate con- 
viction to herself, it would appear. Miss 
Cassilis was still left to indulge in as many 
pleasant speculations as to what Mrs. R. D. 
was going to do to her " next time," as 
she might think fit. 

My lady decided that her daughter 
could not remain cooped up for ever be- 
cause of this awful woman. They must 
go about as usual, and take their chance, 
she supposed. So Car had the most 
agreeable promenades upon the bricks^ 
and the pier planks, you can conceive, — 
perpetually on the alert, — perpetually 
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harassed with alarms, — never knowing be- 
hind whom, or under cover of what, Mrs. 
R. D. might not be lying in wait to fall 
upon her. 

And days passed, and both my lady and 
her daughter believed that they had seen 
no sign of Mrs. R. D., so far ; though the 
first time Miss Cassilis made her re-ap- 
pearance after her influenza, Mrs. Morton 
had sympathetically congratulated her, 
whilst mamma and Lady Fallowfield stood 
exchanging conjectures concerning the on 
all sides repudiated ownership of the scar- 
let-and-black domino. 

Mrs. R. D. keeping dark, as usual, my 
lady's nerves quite recovered their tone. 
Evidently it was as she had supposed. 
The woman could not show. But the more 
Mrs. R. D. kept dark, the more nervously 
apprehensive, somehow, Car seemed to grow. 

13—2 
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" I can't bear it much longer," she said, 
at last 

It was intolerable, mamma admitted. 

" Intolerable ! I should think so. Going 
about the way I do, everlastingly haunted 
by that ferocious Frenchwoman. Who 
could stand it ?" 

" Indeed, dear, I wonder you have stood 
it so long." 

11 How can I help it ?" 

" By getting out of her reach, you know." 

" And how am I to get out ?" 

"My dear child, there's a way out of all 
this, which you know as well as I do. A 
way to refute beforehand anything such a 
woman as that may be capable of saying. 
A way to secure your happiness, and " 

" Ah ! yes," Car interrupted, enlightened 
by the consecrated phrase. " I under- 
stand." 
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" I'm sure you do. There can be no 
doubt as to what he means." 

" And what you have settled." 

" What I wish to have settled. If that 
were settled there would be an end at once 
to this state of things, don't you see." 

" I see. And a beginning of my happi- 
ness. That's it, isn't it mamma ?" 

" To be sure, dear." 

" And you can tell me that !" Car burst 
out ; " while all the time you know — 
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" Know what ?" mamma asked, coolly 
bringing her glasses across her aristocratic 
nose, to bear upon the speaker. 

" About Don." 

" About Rawdon Devlyn ? I know — 
and I thought we both knew — that he is 
a married man," mamma said. 

" I don't care about that," the girl re- 
turned. 
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" Car !" 

" You know I loved Don, and love him 
now, better than all the world." 

" Mrs. R. D.'s husband ? Upon my 
word ! w 

" How can I leave off loving him be- 
cause that woman turns out to be his wife ?" 

" Then, I suppose, if his wife goes about 
saying you do, we are to own the soft 
impeachment ?" mamma asked, good- 
humouredly. 

" I'm not talking to her ; I'm talking to 
you." 

" Talking ineffable nonsense, my love," 
mamma corrected, still good-humouredly. 
" Oh ! of course you won't admit its non- 
sense, yet Your inexperience misled you 
in the first instance, and now your inexpe- 
rience wants to montrer du caractere, and 
stick to its original delusion. It all was 
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a delusion. Rawdon certainly behaved 
abominably in coming back to us on his 
old footing, after this secret marriage. But 
1 have your own word for it, that he did 
no worse than that There was nothing, 
as there could be nothing, between him 
and you. And the night of that ball, 

when " 

" Yes, when he took me in his arms, 
mamma, and — 
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" Rubbish ! When you had over-danced 
yourself, and had fainted, and he — sup- 
ported you, you mean." 

" When he kissed me, and called me his 
own, for always. Oh ! how could he ! — 
how could he !" sobbed poor Car. 

Mamma gave her an ugly look, and let 
her sob and cry herself quiet again. It 
was hard work to get the girl to accept the 
maternal version of the matter. But my 
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lady persevered. It would never do to 
admit for a moment there had ever been 
anything but cousinship between the cou- 
sins. What Car maintained never could 
have happened. 

" If it could," my lady argued, " we shall 
have her saying next that it did ; don't you 
see ?" 

" I daresay," Car said. 

"And are you prepared to submit to 
that ?" 

" No." 

"Very well, then. As it is, you are 
placed, owing to — circumstances, in a situa- 
tion which is quite unendurable." 

" Quite." 

" But if that sort of thing were once 
said about you, how could you ever get 
out of this unendurable situation ?" 

" I don't know." 
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" Nor I. And what would become of 
you ? 

" I don't care." 

" That's absurd. You would care, very 
much. And you see, don't you, that 
there's a way out for you still ?" 

" I see there's one way." 

" And that is ? " 

" That is, to marry Lord Edward quand 
m§rne> I suppose." 

" No," mamma corrected, " to marry 
Lord Edward Malpas. There's no quand 
mime in the case." 

" Except that I don't love him." 

" He'll be quite content if you promise 
you will, like other people." 

" And that I shall never forget Don." 

" I don't imagine that he'll insist on 
your forgetting your relations, dear." 

This conversation, as you may have 
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gathered, took place some time after the 
one previously reported, that ended in the 
sobs and tears. My lady had been hard 
at work in the interval, and her daughter 
had, at any rate, learned to discuss certain 
subjects without these emotional outbursts. 
Mamma was allowed to put things now, 
pretty much in her own way. Occasionally 
Car would rouse herself and resist still. 
But her resistance grew more feeble and 
more intermittent every day ; and for the 
most part she sat apathetic, — something 
like the — 

Seer in a" trance, 
Seeing^all her gwn mischance 
With a glassy countenance. 

It was no use fighting against mamma ; 
— fighting for what, too ? — and such a deal 
easier, though probably she didn't express 
the feeling in that elegant Americanism — 
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such a deal easier to let things slide. So 
she let things slide as mamma would have 
them. 

" How can I marry him," she did, how- 
ever, ask after that last dictum of my 
lady's concerning relations. " How can I 
marry him unless I tell him ?" 

" Tell him what ?" 

41 About Don." 

" What can you tell him ?" 

" The truth." 

" Well, the truth is that you were once 
foolish enough to fancy yourself in love 
with a man who turns out to be another 
woman's husband. Do you see any par- 
ticular advantage in telling him that ?" 

" I don't know. It might make him not 
care to marry me, perhaps." 

" And do you see any particular advan- 
tage in that ? For heaven's sake don't be 
50 childish." 
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And, by degrees, if not for heaven's 
sake, at least for the sake of being let 
alone, Car schooled herself to be less 
" childish," till she became womanly enough 
for all my lady wanted, and Lord Ted. 

It got about in Brighton that it was a 
case between Miss Cassilis and my lord. 
With him in constant attendance on her in 
her walks and rides abroad, Car found 
herself at any rate relieved of one thing — 
her fear of Mrs. R. D. Mrs. R. D. had 
all the point taken out of her shriek, now. 
Who could have decently believed her ? 
Why, so far from being iprise of her cousin 
and Mrs. R. D.'s husband, Car was actu- 
ally going to marry another man ! Just so 
far, indeed. 

My lady artfully ascribed the non-ap- 
pearance of the enemy to the fact that the 
enemy knew it was of no use. 
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" We are safe from her, thank goodness," 
mamma was always observing. 

" That's the great point, isn't it ?" Car 
ivould respond. Or : 

" Perhaps her fury is appeased. I'm 
sure it might be." 

And yet why not marry Lord Ted, if 
everybody wanted it, and she herself didn't 
much care , what became of her ? She 
liked him well enough, though he had been 
her bite noire, once. She liked him quite 
as well, no doubt, as people ever liked the 
people they had to marry. Love him ? 
Fancy loving anybody after Don! Of 
course she didnt love him. But people 
seemed to get on all right without love. 
He would be very good to her ; she would 
make him as happy as she could. Pro- 
bably they would get on all right, too. 

And, having arrived at this conclusion 
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to-day, she would sometimes fall, the next, 
into a passion of tears, and cry aloud that 
the thing they wanted her to do was too 
wicked, — that she couldn't do it, — that she 
preferred to die, then and there. 

Perhaps, then and there, she did prefer 
to die. But damsels don't die at their 
own time and place merely because thejr 
have to marry the wrong man ; or the 
world would never go on. Miss Cassilis 
didn't die at all. Mamma would come in 
and administer " drops," and other proper 
remedies ; the fit would pass off, and when 
Lord Ted turned up by-and-by, he never 
perceived any traces of it. Poor Car, I 
am aware, has cried a good deal before 
you, and unavoidably, in the course of this 
chronicle ; but you must not therefore sup- 
pose she appeared as Niobe before the 
world in general. It had only occurred once 
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to Lord Ted, for instance, to suspect her 
eyes of tears, and that was the day he 
called in Brook Street a little too soon 
after Don had said good-bye there. 

And that, and other circumstances con- 
nected with this cousin of Car's, Mrs. 
Morton, his Egeria, had taught him to 
look at in a pleasanter light by this time- 
Don was so utterly out of it, that Lord 
Ted had got to deem it absurd to suppose 
he had ever been really in it. And qualms 
on his own account had ceased to trouble 
him, besides. So that he was quite ready 
to ask the crucial question so soon as he 
should be advised it was time. 

In the meantime he had been most care- 
ful ; always in his best form before Car. 
He had astonished himself. At last he 
had even believed that the power of love 
had effected his complete reformation. 
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And the Duchess, his mother, had ob- 
served certain changes in her darling with 
a thankful eye ; and when poor Ted ex- 
plained to his parent how it was with him, 
her Grace had been graciously pleased to 
say, well, if her darling was sure the girl 
would make him happy, he might have the 
girl. And, thereupon, had called upon the 
girFs mamma in Brunswick Terrace ; and 
further, had invited them both to Malla- 
lieu for the ante-parliamentary gather- 
ing. 

In short, one way and the other, things 
had gone so far, that there was only left 
for Lord Ted to propose, and for Miss 
Cassilis to accept him. 

" Very well ; why don't you, then ?" 
Jigeria said one day. 

And that day he did it. 

A dank, dreary February day it was, — 
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dying, with its cere-cloth of white sea-mist 
about it already. 

Mamma had gone in. The other two 
lingered still outside, — lover-like, you would 
have said. 

Car, of course, knew what was coming. 
She had known it the night before ; and 
she had kissed a certain photograph in a 
certain locket, for the last time, and had 
said good-bye to Don for ever ; and that 
was to be all over, all forgotten ; and she 
was now quite ready ; and what he had to 
say might be said. 

Only, for reasons of her own, she pre- 
ferred he should say it out of doors, — 
here, where still a few late promenaders 
lingered, — rather than in the drawing- 
room, yonder, where they two would have 
been left alone. 

Lord Ted dragged his languid length 
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along beside her, slowly and more slow, 
with nervous strokings of his moustache, 
and nervous flickings at pebbles with his 
stick. He felt he " funked/' now it had 
come to the point. But he wasn't so much 
afraid of what she would say, as of what 
he was going to do. He couldn't help 
doing it ; he couldn't give her up ; and yet 
he hesitated, — instinctively, maybe. All 
at once he heard himself clearing his throat 
to speak. Then he found he had quite 
forgotten the little speech he had got by 
heart for the occasion. Then, just as he 
was preparing to do it off-hand, without 
the little speech, a bath-chair came upon 
them round the corner, and he found him- 
self inwardly anathematizing those useful 
vehicles, instead. When it had crawled 
by he wished to Gad the beastly thing 
.hadn't been in such a hurry. Finally, 
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about half-way up that misty walk, between 
the stunted grass and the sad grey sea, he 
halted all at once, and — did it. 

He could not well have put it in briefer 
and more explicit terms. 

" I want, you know," Lord Ted said, in 
a voice he didn't somehow recognise, "to 
know, you know, if you will marry me, 
Car." 

Her eyes were looking away, very far 
away from him, across wider seas than that 
at her feet; — looking across there, not- 
withstanding last night; but looking for 
what ? 

" Will you, Car ?" 

Would she ? Could she ? At least, 
oughtn't she to tell him, first, about — about 
Mrs. R. D.'s husband ? 

Perhaps she might, if he had formulated 
Jhis enquiry in another fashion, — if he had 

14 — 2 
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asked her if she loved him. But, you see,, 
he had only asked her if she would marry 
him. So she gave him her answer in 
terms as brief and explicit as his own. 

11 Yes," she said. 

I don't know whether he felt as enrap- 
tured as he had expected, with her answer. 
Yet he couldn't reasonably quarrel with it 
He couldn't reasonably expect her to make 
a speech to him. He had asked her to 
marry him, and she had said " Yes." What 

more could she say ? 

"That's all right, then," he declared. 
Nevertheless, he wondered, perhaps, why,, 
if it was all right, he didn't feel more 
cheerful. Perhaps he also wondered what 
he ought to do next. If they had been 
in-doors in the drawing-room, he supposed 
he should have kissed her after she had 
said Yes. So did Car ; and being desi- 
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rou3 of postponing that pleasure, this was 
why she had said Yes outside. 

However, he began fumbling in a tenta- 
tive fashion to get hold of her hand ; and 
she, considering he was entitled to that 
much now, let him have it And poor Ted 
l>ent down and kissed the back of his 
affianced's glove, and felt rather a fool. 

After that they walked on. Feeling a 
fool, Lord Ted was not inspired conversa- 
tionally. There was a longish silence. 
She didn't help to break it It was his 
business to talk, not hers. 

" I say, Car," he began, eventually. 

" Yes." 

" I know I'm not half good enough for 

you, you know ; but " 

" Yes, you are," she interrupted ; " you're 
quite good enough for me." 

" Eh ?" he said, inspirited rather, " am 
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I ? Well, you know, IVe tried to be a 
better sort since I met you. Upon my 
soul, I have. For I — I do love you aw- 
fully, Car ; by George I do !" he blurted out. 

" Do you ?" 

"Awfully!" he sighed ; " I can't help it. 
I wanted to once. I knew I wasn't fit 
But it was no good. And loving you 
seemed to keep me straight. And I got 
to think, you know, that if I could only 
get you to marry me, I — that is, we, — in 
short, don't you think we shall be happy, 
and that sort of thing ?" he enquired,, 
peering anxiously into her face. 

His tone touched her. 

"I don't know," she said, "whether 
I shall ever make you happy, Lord 
Edward " 



" Oh ! come, — call me Ted, you know, 
he insinuated. 
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" But 111 try, Ted," she finished. 

And as he began fumbling for her hand 
again, she gave him her hand upon it. 
And by that time they had arrived at my 
lady's door. 

Lord Ted sat down to dinner opposite 
his JiancSe, after a little talk with mamma, 
in much better spirits than he had been in 
outside. And he drove back to barracks 
after dinner in even better spirits stilL 
Mamma had been admirable ; and Car, 
having determined to make the best of her 
futur, had begun at once, I suppose. Any- 
how, Lord Ted went to bed and to sleep 
with the comfortable conviction that it 
would be all right. 

After the door had closed upon him, 
mamma came and sat down on the sofa 
by her child. 

Making the best of him must have been 
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hardish work. At least, Car looked rather 
wan and weary after it. 

" My darling/' murmured mamma, pre- 
paring to be demonstratively affectionate, 
" you have left me nothing now to wish 
for, I think." 

" And myself only one thing," the girl 
said. 

" Ah !" cried the parent, playfully ; " and 
what is that, I wonder ?" 

" Do you, mamma ? Only that I were 
dead and done with. That's all." 



CHAPTER X. 



HORS-DE-COMBAT. 




OW, whilst Miss Cassilis walked 

by the sad grey English sea, 

and Lord Ted asked her if she 

would marry him, and she said Yes, it 

would appear that, out there, in the Indian 

jungle, there must have been happening 

this : 

"He was down on us all of a heap, you 
know," Cornet Lord Clytha told the Mess 

afterwards. " There was just a wriggle 
and a ' feathering ' in the long grass, and 
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then a crash, and a smash, and the most 
cautionary growl. And there he lay, right 
in front of us, with his back up, and his 
infernal tail going, and his ears tight to 
his head, and his grinders cleared for 
action, — the man-eater, and no mistake. 

" There was a general bleat among the 
niggers, followed by a general bolt of the 
lot, of course. And there we were, Devlyn 
and I, with the man-eater making up his 
mind which of us he'd polish off first. 

" Wasn't I in a blue funk ? Well, I'm 
a griff, and this was the first time I'd seen 
this sort of game ; and I dessay I was 
in quite as blue a funk as any of you 
would have been. But if I was, Devlyn 
wasn't ; and that's how I happen to be 
here now. 

"He was empty, and just changing guns,, 
when the niggers stampeded. Luckily* 



* 
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though, it was the big Dougal that was 
loaded, and more luckily still, the boy had 
dropped it when he cut. But Don had to 
stoop to pick it up, and the moment he 
stooped the brute came at us. 

" Why didn't I fire ? Well, you see, I'd 
got nothing to fire with. We were close 
to the tents, and no more expected to find 
a tiger than a tom-cat, in the road ; and I'd 
shut up for the day. Just as well Don 

hadn't. 

"In the quietest manner possible he told 

me to get behind him, and pull out his 

knife. 

" ' If I don't down him, and he gets up 
to us, Baby/ he said, as he covered the 
brute just on his last bound, ' why ' 

"Why he'd given me his last chance, 
you see. 

" Then he fired, — as steady as if he were 
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only potting off the elephant Tiger stag- 
gered, stopped, limped up to us, reared up 
against Don ; and then they went down, 
both of 'em together — Don undermost 

" ' Knife, Baby !' he called out And I 
knifed away with that Paget's particular, I 
promise you. 

" We thought the beggar was dead, and 
Don was all right But the man-eater had 
a kick left in him yet ; and, before Don 
could get clear, he kicked ; and ripped up 
Don's thigh, like — like, you know. And 
his infernal teeth scrunched into Don's 
shoulder — ugh ! 

" And I hadn't got a scratch ; that was 
the worst of it," the narrator used to sigh 
in an injured way. " The brute wouldn't 
even look at me. I pegged into him 
pretty hard, too." 

So he had. But the man-eater probably 
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knew best who had put that small shell 
into his vitals, — whom he had to thank for 
the mortal agony he was enduring, beside 
which Baby Clytha's inexperienced prod- 
dings with the " Paget's particular," must 
have felt mere pin pricks. And the man- 
eater had gone straight at his man, and 
stuck to him ; and, for all the Baby's 
knifing, it looked like death for Devil 
Devlyn, when they extricated him from 
that awful close. 

For weeks it looked so. How ever a 
fellow, with such a constitution as that, 
managed to live out those weeks, was 
more than Probyn, M.D., who had chanced 
to be of the shikarring expedition, could 
ever understand. According to all rule 
and precedent the dhooly journey back to 
the Station ought to have finished the man, 
the regimental medico told his wife. And 
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yet it hadn't. The man persisted in living 
through it, and in being still alive that 
morning. 

" Not, of course," concluded Probyn, 
with a professional shrug of his shoulders 
at the patient's obstinacy, — " not that that 
matters much, poor devil !" 

" Oh ! James," cried out pretty Mrs. 
Probyn ; " you don't mean Don's — his 
going to — to die ?" 

"I do mean something uncommon like 
it, Mrs. P.," her lord averred, looking at 
her. 

Now, he looked at her because all at 
once pretty Mrs. Probyn had begun to sob. 

" Hullo ! " honest James wondered ; 
4i what's the matter with you ?" 

" He's such a good fellow, Jim," she ex- 
plained, wiping her eyes. 

" I know he is, my dear. But we lost as 
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good in that last go of cholera ; and I don't 
remember you cried about them." 

" Don's different, you know. I — I'm so 
fond — I mean I like him better than any- 
body." 

" The deuce you do !" 

" Don't be stupid, Jim. Better than 
anybody but you, I mean, of course. 
Didn't he save me and Carrie when those 
ponies ran away ? Oh ! Jim, if you don't 
save him now " 

" I ?" the medico interrupted, testily ; 
"" Hippocrates couldn't save him, it's my 
belief." 

" I don't care about Hippocrates. You're 
cleverer than him, I know. I'll tell you 
something. If he were to die, it would be 
the death of " 

" Of you, do you intend me to under- 
stand, Mrs. P. ?" 
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" No. I think I should only die if I 
were to lose you," said the bride of last 
year, solemnly. " But it would break Car- 
rie's heart. ,, 

"Oh lord!" ejaculated the medico* 
" What, is she in love with him, too ?" 

His wife nodded. 

" And you've been encouraging her in 
her folly, I suppose ?" 

" I don't see it was folly." 

" Then you did encourage her ?" 

" N— no, Jim." 

" You've made a nice thing of it Til 
tell you what, Carrie's more likely to break 
her heart about him if he lives, than if he 
dies." 

" How, Jim ?" 

" Hum ! Well, when the fever was high, 
he talked a good deal." 

" I know he did. And it was always 
about her." 
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" About which ?" 

" About Carrie. He called her Car." 

" Hum ! And you never happened to 
hear him say anything about — the other 
one ?" 

" The other one ?" 

" My dear, give Carrie a hint not to 
make a fool of herself." 

And with that the surgeon went back to 
his patient. 

The patient had been brought straight 
to his, Probyn's, own bungalow, there to 
be nursed can amove by Probyn's own wife. 

" Of course," the Station had commented 
on this arrangement with one accord ; 
" Quite of course, you know." 

The Station had already indulged in a 
little cackle concerning Devil Devlyn and 
pretty Mrs. P., before the man-eater had 
given it occasion for a little scandal. 

vol. 1. 15 
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Mrs. Probyn was very pretty, you under- 
stand, — men used to run after her a good 
deal. So she who had men running after 
her, was subject to the sort of remarks you 
may imagine from the women who were 
always running after men. And, then, 
these, her foes, used to tell lies about her, 
and she would retaliate, and tell the truth 
about them, and have the best of it all to 
nothing. And they hated her none the 
less for that, either. 

And, then, Probyn would persist in be- 
lieving* so implicitly in his wife, and would 
not have his eyes opened ; in fact, had 
been for having a man out, once, who had 
been deputed to enlighten him. And 
everybody knew that, fast as she might 
be, his pretty wife was as true as steel to 
her grizzly old Jim. So that the Probyn 
m6nage y of course, had plenty of detrac- 
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tors, even before it had taken Devil Dev- 
lyn in to nurse. 

About him there were no end of things 
that could be said. Don had been in 
India already, and not so long ago. There 
were stories about him quite fresh, and no 
doubt these were told again in Blazapore. 
Rightly or wrongly, Don had come out 
with a reputation the Millamours of his 
new regiment envied him. 

Whether, besides those that were cur- 
rent of his war-like achievements under 
Crimea Cassilis, Mrs. Probyn and her sister 
Carrie heard anything of those other tales 
that completed Don's reputation, I don't 
know. 

Unusual things are said, as well as 
•done, in the free-and-easy intercourse of 
Indian society ; and they may have heard 
enough to make them not the least curious 

is — 2 
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amongst the Station womankind concerning 
the new man. 

Shortly after Don's arrival, too, those 
impish ponies it was Mrs. Probyn's pride 
to risk her life behind, — and yours, if she 
liked you well enough, — those impish 
ponies bolted with her from the band- 
stand again ; and it was Don who had to 
stop them this time. 

Moreover, when cholera got worse out 

there, and a cry arose that it was catching, 
and men began to drop to it in sheer 
"funk/' at last, it was Devil Devlyn in 
especial to whom Probyn was indebted 
for a demonstration to the contrary. 

Probyn left him m the lines hospital 
one night, stalking about, a queer Sama- 
ritan, among the smitten. And when 
Probyn came on duty again next morn- 
ing, he found Don actually turned in 
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and asleep on a recently vacated char- 
poy. 

" Hang it !" muttered the medico ; " I 
never thought of that." 

And I think Probyn never forgave him- 
self for that he had never thought of 
turning in on that charpoy. 

" However," he said, as he took Don 
away, " if you don't get it now, you'll have 
stood for us, like Aaron, between the dead 
and the living, and the plague will be. 
stayed, or I'm a duffer." 

Now, he was not a duffer, by any means. 
Don didn't get it, and the plague was 
stayed. And what do you fancy Mrs. 
Probyn and Carrie Balfour said and 
thought of their Don when they heard 
how it had been done ? 
# This didn't hurt one of them. Mrs. 
Probyn had her Jim. But this Carrie, 
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who was not Car, got into a bad way 
about her hero. 

When her hero was brought back in a 
bad way himself, after the mauling the 
man-eater had given him, and the story 
Baby Clytha told the Mess was repeated 
to Miss Balfour, her secret — such as it was 
— could no longer be contained, and she 
was fain to sob it forth on her sister's 
sympathising bosom. And her sister had 
made a nice thing of it with her sympathy, 
as her husband had remarked. 

And yet who could this Car be, about 
whom they had, I suppose, heard him 
rave, — who could she be but Carrie ? 
Miss Balfour didn't know. Mrs. Probyn 
couldn't say. Probyn could, probably. 

When the fever had been at its height, 
and the women had been turned out alto- 
gether, Don had said queer things. 
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The case-hardened medico had paid 
small attention to them at first. But there 
was so much method in his patient's mad- 
ness, that he listened at last. In short, he 
knew pretty well what Don's secret was. 

"No wonder he was game to do Aaron, 
or anything else, if that's it," Probyn 

thought. 

When his wife told him afterwards con- 
cerning his sister-in-law, he just hinted as 
much as was possible, — as much as you 
have heard. But he knew his wife would 
understand — or misunderstand — him suffi- 

r 

ciently. 

So Mrs. Probyn had to tell her sister 
not to make a fool of herself. She did it, 
of course, with all due tenderness and re- 
morse ; but it was rather hard lines for 
Miss Balfour. 

"Never mind," the girl said, however, 
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when she had got over it a little ; " never 
mind, Hetty ; we've got to save him, all 
the same, — for Jier." 

For the Car who was not Carrie, namely. 
So they both of them misunderstood. 

They did save him, though. Nothing 
but their nursing could have done it, Pro- 
byn declared. 

One morning Don lay gaunt, and grim, 
and ghastly enough ; but asleep. The 
fever had left him. And then the women 
left him, too, and went away and cried 
together ; and — who knows ? — kneeled 
down upon their knees together, and 
thanked their God for Devil Devlyn's life. 

The patient awoke with canine hunger. 
They brought him some tiffin. 

"What good ones you've been to me, 
you two," he said, in unusual emotion. 

" My dear Don !" the Probyn protested, 
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-with shining eyes ; — " I suppose I may call 
you Don before Jim, — we'd do more than 
that for you ; eh, Carrie ?" 

"Of course," said Miss Balfour, in a 
tone that re-assured Jim, while she took 
the feeble hand Don stretched out on her 
side, as though her heart didn't feel like 
breaking, all the while. And then, while 
Don devoured his tiffin, she said good-bye 
to her folly. It was all over, and he was 
never to know. And he never knew. She 
was an uncommon good-plucked one, this 
Miss Balfour, I have always heard. 

" I suppose he may have his letters now, 
Jim ?" she asked on one of these mornings. 
For whilst Don lay hors-de-combat, letters 
had come for him by several mails. His 
correspondence had, however, to await his 
-convalescence. 

Miss Balfour had it all arranged, and 
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tied up in a neat byndle. I don't know 
what business it was of hers to take charge 
of the various missives that had been 
brought over from Don's bungalow from 
time to time ; but she had so taken charge, 
and there they were, with one, in a certain 
handwriting, secured with a monogram of 

two great Cs, conspicuous on the top. 

Perhaps Miss Balfour had been intui- 
tively sure that one of these Cs must 
stand for the Car, who was not Carrie. And, 
of course, by all means, let him see that 
first, you know. 

" May he, Jim ?" 

Jim opined he might. So, budget in 
hand, Miss Balfour walked round the ve- 
randah, to where Don sat smoking his 
first cheroot, in honour of his recovery. 

" Jim wouldn't hear of your having 
them before/' she said. 
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I don't know that Jim had been very 
much consulted on the subject ; but I 
rather fancy Miss Balfour had been in no 
particular hurry to deliver that one letter 
with the obnoxious monogram, at any rate ; 
and to see how the mere sight of it 
brought sudden light into his eyes and on 
his face. Nevertheless, when it had to be 
delivered, no one but herself must do it, 
of course. And she saw the light come 
into his eyes and on his face, just as she 
had expected, when he recognised her 
handwriting ; and quite understood why he 
forgot to thank her ; and would leave 
Captain Devlyn to the enjoyment of his 
correspondence ; and so went away, satis- 
factorily miserable, let us hope. 

Don very quickly jerked off Miss Bal- 
four's neat elastic band, tumbled the rest 
of the budget on to the table, and tore 
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open the letter that had come from Car. 
Its perusal was followed by an explosion 
which startled Probyn in his dressing-room 
hard by. 

" What's the row ?" enquired the medico, 
appearing outside his chick. " Eh ? I say, 
this wont do, you know." 

Don was evidently in a most untoward 
state of mind. 

" Jim," he said, " how soon can I get to 
England ?" 

" That depends," Jim returned. 

" Depends on what, man ?" 

"On whether you want to get there 
dead or alive. If you want to get there 
alive, you can't start for a week or two." 

This opinion provoked another explo- 
sion. 

" Look out," Probyn said, warningly. 
41 If you go on like this, my friend, you'll 
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never get there at all. Now sit down again, 
will you, and take it quietly, whatever it 
is. Also take some peg." And the medico 
mixed and administered this sovereign 

panacea. 

" What's the matter ?" he asked presently, 
when the patient was quieter. " Bad news, 
I suppose ?" 

" Infernal !" 

" Hum ! If I'd suspected anything of 
that sort, I'd have kept those letters back 
a bit longer. There was one in a woman's 
writing, I remember. Confound it ! I 
ought to have suspected. Seriously, Don, 
if you get a relapse " 

" It'll be from having to lie here help- 
less." 

11 But, if you're helpless, why not lie 
there ?" the other argued coolly. " What's 
the good of your going ?" 
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" I don't know," Don muttered, gloomily. 

What, indeed, was the good ? 

11 1 mean to go, though," he persisted. 

"You can't, my boy, till I've reported 
you, that's one comfort." 

" D — n your report," Don growled. 

" Meantime, you'd better keep quiet, or 
your journey will be no further than 
that." 

And Probyn nodded significantly to- 
wards a certain place where a good many 
tall fellows had found their last rest of late, 
and went back to his dressing-room. 

Left alone, Don read Car's letter again. 
What was it the girl had written ? De- 
ponent cannot say. Some desperate cry 
de profundis, probably. I expect that letter 
must have been dated from Mallalieu, 
where I knew my lady and her daughter 

were staying before the marriage. And I 
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•can imagine the girl shut up in her room 
there, with white face and burning eyes, 
scrawling some reckless summons to Don 
to come and help her. They had told her 
everything, I daresay she underlined ; but 
whom else had she to turn to, save to him 
alone ? Who else would prevent the doing 
of the thing they would have her do ? 
And, notwithstanding what they had told 
Tier, at least he, her kinsman, might do that 
much for her — might help her to do battle 
with my lady. Oh ! let him come and help 
Tier, if he could. 

This is about the prkis of what she 
wrote, I think we may assume. 

For her writing this sort of thing to Don 
Devlyn under the circumstances I can offer 
no justification whatever, of course. It 
was a gross breach of all sorts of laws — of 
laws that necessity never, as we know, 
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forgets. It was so absurd, too. Why, if 
she didn't want to marry Lord Ted, who 
could have forced her ? She had simply 
to say she wouldn't, that was all. Merely 
to say that — to Mamma. 

However, I am afraid she had written 
that letter to Don instead, and had stolen 
out furtively, I suppose, and posted it her- 
self. And, by-and-bye, there sat Don 
reading it — Don, whom the man-eater had 
put hors-de-combat just then. 

But Don swore he would go home and 
help her, so soon as he could move- 
Whatever were to happen, he would go. 
Whatever were to happen, this marriage 
should never be. That settled, he looked 
over the rest of his correspondence. 

There was a letter from Tom Bracy^ 
dated from the Barracks at Brighton. 
Tom talked to his old friend about the 
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44 evident case between your cousin, Miss 
C, and our friend Ted." Afterwards, in 
another communication, Tom referred to a 
certain paragraph he had seen in the 
Morning Mirror, and wouldn't much 
wonder, after the way things had been 
going on, if said paragraph were a true 
bill. Sent copy of paper by same mail. 

Don read it. Read how that Jenkins 
understood a marriage had been arranged 

between Miss Cassilis, daughter of the late 
General and Lady Gwen Cassilis, and 
Lord Edward Malpas, second son of the 
Duke of Mallalieu ; and so forth. It was 
pleasant reading. But there was pleasanter 
to follow. 

There was another number of the Morn- 
ing Mirror, addressed to Captain Devlyn, 
at Blazapore, East Indies, not in Tom 
Bracy's hand this time, but in a hand un- 
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known. And there was another paragraph 
therein marked for Captain Devlyn's espe- 
cial perusal. And in this paragraph the 
date of an aforesaid matrimonial alliance 
was given as fixed. 

And, if Jenkins here indeed said sooth, 
a moment's calculation showed Don that 
even if he were to start that day, by the 
time he could get to London, the thing he 
was to prevent would be unpreventible : 
Car would have been Lady Edward some- 
where about a fortnight. So much for 
lying there hors- de-combat — helpless. 

Devil Devlyn dropped back in his big 
chair and groaned. The squatting punkah- 
wallah ceased pulling, and opined that the 
Sahib must be taken worse. When Probyn 
next saw his patient he would have con- 
firmed that punkah-wallah's private opinion. 
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Devil Devlyn, however, didn't have that 
threatened relapse. On the contrary, he 
actually began to get better. Probyn 
found him much more amenable. The 
fact was that Don had still a powerful 
inducement left to get well. If indeed 
this thing were done, then as surely as 
he lived somebody should pay for it 
presently. 

That the thing were done he could quite 
understand. Car's letter to him — that last 
desperate cry for help — left unanswered 
all this while, what could the girl be ex- 
pected to do but what they would have 
her ? What else, indeed, after what they 
had told her ? 

And who had told her that ? Don 
fancied he must know who, rather. How, 
he didn't trouble to enquire. Time enough 
when there came a reckoning between him- 
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self and Mrs. R. D. That wouldn't be very- 
long, now. 

So there he sat, day after day, waiting 
patiently till he should be strong enough to 
travel down to the mail steamer. Patiently, 
per force ; for he didn't want to collapse en 
route, you understand ; and however despe- 
rately he might hurry, he must come toa 
late to forbid the banns. Never mind. 
At least, somebody should pay for it. 
There was consolation, of a sort, to be got 
out of that. 

Now, whilst he waited for his strength 
to come to him again, the dawk one morn- 
ing brought him yet another letter from 
Europe. The envelope was covered with 
Italian and French post-marks. The writ- 
ing of the address he thought he recog- 
nized. 

" Cardonnel," he said. And " C. Car- 
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donnel " turned out to be the signature of 
the writer. 

C. Cardonnel was, at that time, the 
body-servant and factotum of that valetudi- 
narian, Sir Devlyn Devlyn, of whom some 
mention has already been made elsewhere. 
But C. Cardonnel had once served the late 
Fitzhardinge in a similar capacity. And 
one night when the Kestrel lay in the bay 

at Naples, it so happened that Mr. Car- 
donnel fell overboard, and, man of many 
accomplishments as he was, being alto- 
gether unable to swim, was very like to 
have perished in the dark, but that Devil 
Devlyn fished him forth by a lucky fluke ; 
thereby earning Mr. Cardonnel's undemon- 
strative but undying gratitude. 

This gratitude had on one occasion been 
about to take a practical form. That it 
had not done so was not Mr. Cardonnel's 
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fault, but Rawdon Devlyn's. He was a 
most invaluable person in his profession, 
Mr. Cardonnel ; but, as has been remarked 
of him in another chronicle, the better part 
of his invaluable value was discretion. He 
was the discreetest soul alive. He knew 
everything about everyone, and breathed 
nothing. To find out your skeleton closet,, 
to open it with a skeleton key of his own, 
to take notes of its contents, lock the door 
again and go his way, and hold his tongue 
for ever — this was the raison d'itre of the 
man. 

He had lived with the late Fitzhardinge 
in Mrs. Bertram's time. Mrs. Bertram 
had interested him, aesthetically. He had 
found out all about her, — which was a good 
deal more than the Colonel knew. And, 
his desire to prove his gratitude to Don, 
his quondam preserver, being, at a certain 
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juncture, paramount, his discretion had 
been minded to indulge itself with the 
telling of a little story, — the identical little 
story that Don Devlyn had cut short. So 
much the worse for the Captain, Mr. Car- 
donnel had sighed submissively, then ; so 
much the worse for him, Mr. Cardonnel 
ventured to hint again in this his letter. 

His letter was curiously dated. It was 
dated from — of all places in the world — 
Lorave ; — Lorave that had been Paradise, 
you remember, for a week or two, once ; 
Lorave that was famous now, insomuch 
that it had become customary to go and 
die there, for those who could afford it. 

Sir Devlyn Devlyn could afford to go 
and die where he chose. And, it seemed, 
he had chosen to go and die at Lorave. 
That his master was dying, Mr. Cardon- 
nel's communication hinted pretty plainly. 
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That it behoved Don to be beside the old 
man just now it hinted more plainly still. 
My lady, Mr. Cardonnel even ventured in 
his fit of gratitude to Captain Devlyn, to 
state in so many words, — my lady and my 
ladys motJier, were "at" the moribund. 
It was impossible to say what the mori- 
bund's testamentary dispositions might not 
be. It was, in short, and in Mr. Cardon- 
nel's opinion confidentially expressed, of 
the very highest importance to the Cap- 
tain's future interests that the Captain 
should lose no time in making his appear- 
ance. The way, Mr. Cardonnel thought, 
was already well paved for a reconciliation 
between uncle and nephew; and every hour 
my lady, and especially my lady's mother^ 
were making that way smoother. Sir 
Devlyn kept asking for the Captain ; and, 
that no pecuniary obstacle might prevent 
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the latter's arrival in time, had, unktwwn to 
my lady and my lady's mother > directed him, 
Cardonnel, to send out the enclosed draft. 

After this, Mr. Cardonnel went on to 
hint, that the little narrative the Captain 
had once interrupted, might under present 
^circumstances y and even yet y be most valuable 
in a completed state. Only let the Cap- 
tain come. 

Through all this mystery and under- 
lining Don caught something that looked 
like hope. A hope that what Cardonnel 

had to tell about Mrs. R. D. might 

might what ? Well, might clear him of 
that complication, perhaps. And then— ? 
Well, what could Cardonnel mean by his 
"even yet" ? 

How Don cursed the half-revelations it 
had cost the discreet creature's discretion 
so dear to make. 
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But — go ? Of course he would go* 
There seemed too many interests at stake 
not to make it worth while to turn so far 
out of his straight line to London. 

Kurrachee to Marseilles ; Marseilles to 

Paradise ; that was his route y he told 

Probyn. 

This was rather hard on Carrie Balfour, 
who, of course, misunderstood what she 
overheard. But the Carrie who was not 
Car, wished him God-speed all the same, 
when, not many days later, her Don, who 
never was to be hers, — her Don, whom 
she had saved for this, — was strong 
enough to stand upon his feet again, and 
go. 



CHAPTER XL 



IN PARADISE AGAIN. 



gS^&teHERE sat two in the little gar- 
den of the Villa Alfieri, at Lo- 
rave ; — the old one, handsome, 
hawk-eyed, high-nosed, with a good deal 
of the bird of prey about her, in a garden- 
chair and a temper ; the young one, hand- 
somer in the same style, on the marble rim 
of the fountain-basin, under a sun-shade 
and a sulky sense of injury. And the old 
bird of prey was Mrs. Cadogan ; and the 
young one was her daughter, the beauty, 
who had married Sir Devlyn. 
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Upstairs, Sir Devlyn lay sick unto 
death. That, as he said, quite explained 
his affectionate mother-in-law's appearance 
on the scene. 

Sir Savile Rowe had been sent for. 
And Sir Savile had come, and seen, and 
gone back to Old Parr Street, where the 
anxious mother-in-law had so strictly cross- 
questioned him as to his patient's state, 
that that discreetest of medicine-men had 

been fain to shake his head. 

Thereupon Mrs. Cadogan had taken a 
through ticket to Lorave. 

The moribund had, I fear, not been 
quite so grateful for this delicate attention 
as my lady's mother could have wished. 

In fact, the old autocrat's first impulse 
had been to eject his mother-in-law sum- 
marily. Mrs. Cadogan, however, was not 
to be ejected. She took up her quarters 
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at the villa, and held them gallantly. She 
told C. Cardonnel, in the grimmest man- 
ner, she should like to see who would 
dare turn her out. Let them try, that was alL 

C. Cardonnel hinted to his master the 
thing could not very well be done, perhaps. 

" FU have her kept out of this room, 
though, mind you," Sir Devlyn ordered ; 
" you see to that" 

Cardonnel had seen to it. But the old 
one was too much sometimes, even for 
him. Sometimes there was no keeping 
her out She would get at Sir Devlyn. 
She would know what was to become 
of her poor child. Why was there this 
mystery? She had trusted everything — 
everything, to Sir Devlyn, when she had 
bestowed upon him her darling Helen. 
Let Sir Devlyn give her a distinct assu- 
rance that he had been worthy of that 
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trust, and she would be content That 
was all she wanted. 

Sir Devlyn swore he wouldn't do any- 
thing of the kind. He would admit sar- 
donically that he'd been a fool to marry a 
beauty at all ; but, Mrs. Cadogan would 
please to remember he had not been fool 
enough — no, by Gad, ma'am — to make 
those settlements his mother-in-law had 
suggested, on his beauty. He had stuck 
out against that ; and if she, Mrs. Cadogan, 
hadn't given in, why she knew well enough 
her daughter would never have been Lady 
Devlyn. And now she came to him and 
talked a lot of rhodomontade, forsooth, 
about having trusted everything to him. 
They'd known how it was to be before- 
hand, and if they hadn't liked his terms, 
they might have let him alone. 

Perhaps Mrs. Cadogan would be good 
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-enough to leave him alone now. It was no 
iise ; he didn't mean to tell her anything. 
He meant my lady to feel she was in his 
power — absolutely in his power, up to the 
last moment. Did she understand ? He 
meant her to feel that her future depended 
altogether upon his will and pleasure. No 
<doubt they'd like to know what was in his 
will. So would Captain Cameron, he dared 

say. 

" Captain Cameron !" Mrs. Cadogan cried 

in unmitigated alarm, the first time this 

name was mentioned. " Good heavens ! 

my dear Sir Devlyn, you're not going to 

insinuate " 

" No, I'm going to tell you quite plainly, 

ma'am, that I know " 

" Know ? There never was anything to 

know. A mere girlish fancy." 

"Wasn't it ? He was the mere girlish 
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fancy, of course ? And I've had all the 
love, haven't I ?" the old man snarled 
furiously. 

11 Really, Sir Devlyn " 

" You're a fool, Mrs. Cadogan," he inter- 
rupted. " What do you want to put me in 
a rage about it for ? Why the devil can't 
you let me finish what I was going to say ? 
I was going to say I know Captain Came- 
ron would be glad to find out whether it's 
better worth his while to marry my widow, 
or Miss Molasses. So would you, and so 
would your daughter. And that's just why 
I don't intend any of you shall, you see, 
till I'm dead. And now, will you please 
get out of this room, or must I ring for 
Cardonnel ?" 

Whereupon Mrs. Cadogan would rise up 
snorting, and get her forth, and go down- 
stairs, and take it out of my lady. 
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No wonder my lady used to get sulky. 
No wonder she wished Mamma had stopped 
away. 

" I don't see what good you've done by 
comiftg, I'm sure, Mamma," she said, from 
where she sat by the fountain. 

" Don't you ?" snapped the old one, who 
herself was becoming irritatingly conscious 
that she had proved rather a mistake. 

" No, I don't." 

" If I could have trusted you to look 
after your own interests, of course I needn't 
have taken the trouble to come." 

" I wasn't going to bully him to put me 
in his will, if you mean that. And I don't 
think you will either. I think you've only 
made him worse." 

"Somebody had to bully him, as you 
call it. Somebody had to see you got 
something, I suppose. Marrying him as 
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you. did, you may be left with next to 
nothing." . 

" Whose fault was it I married him as I 
did ?" my lady asked, shrugging her shoul- 
ders. " I never wanted to marry him at 
all, God knows." 

"You'd rather have had that beggar, 
wouldn't you ?" Mamma sneered. 

" A hundred times rather, if he had been 
a hundred times a beggar:" 

" And pray what would have become of 
you by now, my lady ?" 

" I don't know that I should have been 
much worse off than I'm likely to be," 
my lady said. 

" Ah ! to think you should have thrown 
away such chances as you have had !" 

" What chances have I ever had — with 
you, Mamma ?" 

"With me, you ungrateful creature! 
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Think of the chances you've lost of — of 
managing him, of securing a proper pro- 
vision for " 

11 For us both, eh ?" 

Mamma looked explosive; but the ex- 
plosion didn't come. 

" Perhaps," Mamma resumed presently, 
smothering it down, "perhaps I was to 
blame in not insisting on a proper settle- 
ment ; but " 

" But he wouldn't have married me if 
you had ; so you didn't insist, you know." 

" But," the old one persevered, biting 
her lips hard, " when he had married you, 
you might have made him do anything if 
you had only behaved with common pru- 
dence — if you had never seen that man 
again." 

" Who ? Cecil ?" my lady asked, smiling 
provocatively, whilst she dabbled her pretty 
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white fingers in the water, and set the golcl 
fish flying. 

" Cecil, indeed I" Mamma cried. " I 
mean your Captain Cameron." 

" So do I. I used to call him Cecil, 
you know. Well, and why was I never to 
see him again ? There was no harm in 
that." 

"No harm, eh ? I believe it's just ruined 
you." 

" And I believe you have/ 1 retorted the 
other, flushing in anger, too, in her turn. 
And then they fought rings round for a 
while. When they were tired, there came 
a sullen lull. Eventually, Mamma led off 
again. 

" Do you know if he has sent for the 
nephew ?" 

" No. How should I know ?" 

" You might have found out." 
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" From Cardonnel, I suppose ?" 

" Ah ! Cardonnel. There's another of 
your mistakes. You tried to get rid of 
that man." 

" Of course I did. I hated him." 

" Why ?" 

" Because he was always playing spy 
upon me, I fancied." 

" I daresay he was. Quite right to hate 

•him. Quite right to try and get rid of him. 

But quite wrong to fail. YouVe made him 

your enemy for life. It's Cardonnel who 

told Sir Devlyn about " 

" About Cecil ? The beast !" muttered 
my lady, emphatically. 

" I'm sure of it. And it's he who has 
made him send for the nephew. Pm sure 
of that, as well. Now, if you'd only left 
Mr. Cardonnel to me- " 

My lady frowned a warning, not too 
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soon. There was Mr. Cardonnel close by, 
come to announce lunch. As the pair 
passed before him up the steps, Mr. Car- 
donnel indulged his discretion with two 
distinct smiles — one at my lady, who had 
been pleased to call him a beast just now, 
and the other at my lady's mother, who 
had wished he had been left to her. 

Mr. Cardonnel didn't like either of these 
ladies a bit more than they liked him, that 
was a fact. He didn't like my lady, as my 
lady's mother had shrewdly suspected, be- 
cause my lady had tried to get rid of him 
once when he had been for having a look 
at her skeleton. The discreet man re- 
sented the implied want of confidence in 
his discretion very much, and I should not 
at all wonder if he had given Sir Devlyn a 
quiet hint about Captain Cameron. 

But if he didn't like my lady, he abomi- 
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nated my lady's mother, who had first tried 
to buy, and then to bully him. 

And with these feelings towards the pair, 
on the one hand, Mr. Cardonnel had, on 
the other, those feelings of gratitude to- 
wards Sir Devlyn's nephew you wot of. So 
that he inclined strongly towards having 
Don home in time to effect a reconciliation 
with the old man, which might settle the 
old man's will as Mr. Cardonnel would 
prefer to see it settled. 

Sir Devlyn, hard upon his end now, had 
not opposed his old resistance to Mr. Car- 
donnel's first cautious movements in his 
nephew's favour. True, there had been 
strife between the relatives. Sir Devlyn, 
after the manner of aged uncles with 
money and heirs, had meant to play Old 
Mirabel to his young one years ago. And 
the young one had not seemed to see it. 
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And there had been words neither would 
be the first to retract; and the two had 
held aloof from each other all this while. 

Coming to die, though, Sir Devlyn felt 
his anger against Don die within him; 
and Cardonnel was allowed to say his 
judicious say. 

Then Cardonnel got orders to have the 
Captain home, and to send out that liberal 
bank-bill to facilitate the Captain's arrival, 
but not to let my lady know, and especially 
not my lady's mother. 

" It'll be a little surprise for 'em, you 
see," the moribund chuckled. 

Cardonnel obeyed orders with a will. 
Sir Devlyn lay and chuckled over his sur- 
prise. After Sir Savile Rowe's last visit, 
he didn't chuckle quite so much. He 
began to wonder whether he'd live to see 
the young one again after all. He wasn't 
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going to last as long as he had expected, 
he felt. Would Don get to him in 
time ? 

Cardonnel asked himself that question, 
too; but less anxiously now. Whether 
the Captain saw his relative alive or not, 
Cardonnel was tolerably comfortable on 
the score of the will — that is, he would 
have been if he could have got Sir Devlyn 
to make one. But Sir Devlyn never 
seemed to consider himself near enough 
his end for that. Postlethwaite, attorney- 
at-law, had been had over from Southamp- 
ton Row. Postlethwaite was running up 
a fine bill against the estate at the H6tel 
des Anglais, waiting his client's pleasure to 
set to work on a draft But Sir Devlyn 
wouldn't give Postlethwaite his instructions 
yet No, he said, he'd wait. 

Cardonnel was rather horrified when he 
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found out what this Old Mirabel was wait- 
ing for. 

" I'm waiting," the old man said one 
day, "to see if he'll come, Cardonnel. 
We're a stiff-necked lot we Devlyns. 
Perhaps he won't condescend to come and 
beg my pardon. And if he don't, why — " 

Why this would be very awkward, Car- 
donnel quite understood. The least acci- 
dental delay even, might be quite fatal to 
Captain Devlyn's interests. Cardonnel 
began to get nervous and anxious again. Of 
course the Captain must have the title and 
the entail. But the entail was a mere no- 
thing, as Nepthali and Co. knew perfecdy 
well when they declined further business 
with Sir Devlyn's nephew. The old man 
had a heap of money to do precisely what he 
pleased with — " to leave to the parsons if 
he liked," Cardonnel would say to himself 
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who was a mangeur du prHrc, rather. 
The failure of an heir direct had naturally 
helped to keep this heap of money out of a 
fresh entail. There it was, up to the very 
last, for my lady's mother and Mr. Car- 
donnel to do battle for. 

" Ah ! if you'd only managed to have a 
son, now," my lady's mother would say, with 
the air and tone of one to whom the ac- 
complishment of this feat would have been 
perfectly easy, when she wished to " rile n 
her daughter very much. For there had 
never been, despite certain rumours, and 
the calculations of a certain Mess, even a 
prospect of anything of the kind, I believe. 
Otherwise Don Devlyn would have been 
more or less out of the betting. 

As things stood, though, Mr. Cardonnel 
would have backed his man at any odds to 
win, if he only turned up at Lorave in 
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time. Would he ? That was the ques- 
tion. 

Days passed, and he didn't. It got to 
be two days over the time when, according 
to Cardonners calculations, the Captain 
ought to be there — if he was coming 
at all. 

If. Surely, surely he couldn't have been 
foolish enough to ignore that letter ? 
Surely the present was no time for stiff- 
neckedness ? What had happened ? Where 
was he ? Altogether, you see, it was a 
somewhat exciting finish. 

Too exciting, perhaps, for the moribund. 
Sir Devlyn had been unusually irritable 
and angry all that morning. In the after- 
noon, lying, evidently very feeble, on his 
accustomed sofa by the window, with Car- 
donnel in anxious attendance, the old man 
seemed suddenly to collapse. He managed 
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to mutter Postlethwaite's name, and then 
was speechless. 

Was he dead ? Was it too late for 
Postlethwaite, now ? Perhaps ; but his heart . 
beat faintly still, under Cardonnel's hand. 

The latter sent for Postlethwaite. My 
lady and my lady's mother, on sentry 
below, saw the man of law hurrying past. 

" Quick !" cried the old one, and fol- 
lowed so close upon the lawyer's heels that 
she entered with him into Sir Devlyn's 
room. 

A man of physic had been before them 
all — the inevitable local man — in better 
hands than whose, Sir Savile, of course, 
could not wish the patient. 

A glance at the unconscious occupant of 
the sofa assured Mrs. Cadogan that she 
might venture to take command. She 
took it directly. 
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" Let me pass," she said imperiously to 
Cardonnel, who looked like opposition. 
M How dare you ! Helen, come here. 
Now, what's this ? Is he ?" 

The doctor, bending over his patient, 
turned and said, no, not yet, he thought 

" Will he recover ?" 

The other glanced significantly towards 
Lady Devlyn. 

"Oh! tell us the truth," cried the old 
Cadogan, her anxiety to know trampling 

upon all ceremony ; " will he, or will he 

not r 

" Well he may— for a little." 

" He must, do you hear ? He must — 
for long enough to do his bounden duty to 
my child. Good Heavens ! doctor, do you 
know he's made no will ? That we — I 
mean she — may be left a beggar after all ?" 

The man of physic shrugged his shoul- 
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ders. This old Cadogan, with her mask 
of decency fairly off, shrieking for what she 
mighrtln't get "after all," was something 
uncanny to look at and listen to. 

" Hush ! Mamma/' my lady said, con- 
siderably shocked. Old Posdethwaite ex- 
pressed his feelings in an eloquent pinch 
of snuff. Mr. Cardonnel gave vent to- 
his in. a no less eloquent little cough. And 
Mrs.. Cadogan was hushed. 

Not, however, because her daughter had 
bidden her ; but because, all at once, the 
moribund opened his eyes wide, and these 
wide-opened eyes were fixed upon her in 
an unpleasant sort of stare. 

There was a dead silence in the room. 
In the midst of which, slowly and labo- 
riously, Sir Devlyn Devlyn lifted his right 
arm, and with the thumb of his right hand 
performed a brief but most significant pan- 
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tomime For he pointed this thumb, in 
the first place, straight at his affectionate 
mother-in-law; and then jerked it back- 
wards towards the door. 

And again old Postlethwaite took snuff; 
and again Mr. Cardonnel coughed. They 
understood what was meant The old 
Cadogan wouldn't 

" What !" she cried, her face all aflame. 
That there might be no mistake about 
it whatever, Sir Devlyn actually found 
strength enough to say, in almost his old 
voice, these three words : — 

" Put her out." 

The alternative was to go ; so she went, 
the impassible Cardonnel holding the door 
open for her. My lady followed her 
mamma. There was no use in her stop- 
ping to be put out too. 

" And after all," she said, when they got 
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downstairs, "however badly he may be- 
have, he must leave me enough to " 

"To pay your beggar's debt with, I 
suppose ? You'll see, my Lady Devlyn — 
you'll see," prophesied mamma in her rage 
and fury. 

In the event, it turned out, I believe, that 
my lady was left with a couple of hundred 
a-year, or something of that sort ; and even 
this was hedged with a proviso that she 
didn't marry again. And over that proviso 
the prudent Captain Cameron didn't much 
care to leap. Old Sir Devlyn's young 
wife, you understand, had had attractions 
for him which Sir Devlyn's widow and her 
forfeit had not. So he told her he didn't 
think it would do; and went and married that 
bulbous Barbadian, Miss Molasses, "afterall." 

Well ; my lady, then, followed her 
mamma out of Sir Devlyn's room. 

vol. 1. 18 
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As soon as the ladies were gone, Sir 
Devlyn spoke again, — still in that wonder- 
fully strong voice that was ominous to the 
initiated 

" Perhaps you'll go down to Mrs. Cado- 
gan, doctor," he said ; " she'll be wanting 
you, I shouldn't wonder. And I'm well 
enough now to do what I've got to do. 
Cardonnel, give me some of that stuff, will 
you ; and wait outside till I ring." 

Mr. Cardonnel poured out the "stuff," 
and followed his leader outside in a very 
anxious state of mind. 

What was Sir Devlyn going to do now 
he was left alone with Postlethwaite ? It 
was the eleventh hour, and more ; and the 
Captain hadn't come. Who was to get the 
money the Captain should have got ? 

Cardonnel stared out of the window of 
the anteroom, and felt most uncomfortable. 
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Inside the dividing door he could hear 
the rapid scratching of the lawyer's pen, 
and Sir Devlyn's voice dictating in low 
tones. 

"Sit down and write, and be sharp, 
Postlethwaite," the moribund had bidden ; 
"there's none too much time. Now, are 
you ready ?" 

And then the dictation had begun. 

Five minutes or so passed. Sir Devlyn 
paused. Postlethwaite finished his sen- 
tence, and looked up for the next Sir 
Devlyn sat silent, listening. There had 
come a sound of wheels, nearer and nearer. 
Cardonnel heard them, too; and craned 
out to see who it was. 

"By — ! it's the Captain," the placid 
man swore almost aloud in sudden excite- 
ment • And the next moment Don Devlyn's 
voice was audible below. 

18—2 
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On the threshold my lady and my lady's, 
mother greeted him. 

" This," the old Cadogan's eye said 
plainly, "this is the heir. Come, let us. 
kill him." 

So Don saw that, two days late as he: 
was, he had yet arrived in time. 

"Sir Devlyn is alive still," Cardonnel told 
him ; " but it'll be a terrible near thing, sir, 
I'm afraid." This was as they went upstairs 
together. 

" The lawyer's writing the will, now," 
Cardonnel added; "you've run it awfully 
close, sir. He waited till the day after you 
were due before he sent for Postlethwaite, 
And, after that, he waited till to-day. He 
would see you, he said, before it was done. 
God knows whether it's done yet The 
train, was it ? You should have come on 
special, sir, — you should, indeed. Ah \ 
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there's his bell. No; better wait here, 
sir." And Cardonnel passed through the 
•dividing door alone. 

Now, as aforesaid, Sir Devlyn had stop- 
ped his dictation to listen to that sound of 
wheels that came nearer and nearer. 

" Wait," he said to Postlethwaite ; " look 
•out and see what that is before we go 
■on. 

Postlethwaite looked, and reported a 
•carriage. 

" Tell me who gets out of it," the old 
man bade him, his voice failing him, now, 
as his limbs had done. 

Postlethwaite stared hard at the long 
muffled figure, that happened just then to 
lift up its dark bronzed face a little. It 
was a longish while since the lawyer had 
beheld his client's heir — not since the day 
of that scene between the kinsmen in his 
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official den ; but he thought he knew that 
face. 

" Well, who is it ? Can't you speak, 
man ?" the moribund muttered. 

" It's — why, God bless my soul, Sir 
Devlyn — it's your nephew." 

" Ah I" the old man sighed, letting his 
tired head sink back upon the cushion. 
Postlethwaite saw it all. 

" My dear Sir Devlyn !" he cried, " this 
is as it should be." 

" Quite as it should be, isn't it ?" Sir 
Devlyn said, with a dash of his old sar- 
casm. " However, he's come. And, now, 
suppose we finish." 

The finish didn't take long after this* 
Then the bell was rung for Cardon- 
nel. 

Cardonnel gave a discreet glance at the 
folded blue paper lying on the table. What 
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was written in that will ? The Captain had 
come, indeed; but hadn't he come too 
late ? Cardonnel had his serious doubts. 

Sir Devlyn made no mention of his 
nephew at all. Postlethwaite's parchment 
physiognomy told no tales. 

" You are to witness Sir Devlyn's signa- 
ture with me to this paper, Mr. Cardonnel," 
the lawyer said, understanding and rather 
enjoying the discreet creature's internal 
doubts. 

Sir Devlyn was lifted up, and signed 
before his two witnesses. 

" And now tell Captain Devlyn I should 
like to see him for a little while," the old 
man directed. 

Then Don came into the room, and the 
two kinsmen were left alone together. 

" So you've come, at last, sir," Sir Dev- 
lyn began, with the ghost of his old Mira- 
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bel's smile about his drawn mouth ; " I 
wondered whether you would, Don. I — 
I'm glad you've come, my boy." And so 
their hands met once more. " Stay by me, 
Don, till it's over. I don't want anybody 
but you." 

And Don stayed alone with him till it 
was over. Not much was said — not much 
could be said. The old man's voice was 
very faint ; the life very low in him. He 
lay there in the lethargy that was only 
not quite death. Once or twice he roused, 
and his eyes would open and look wist- 
fully at "his boy," and on his lips that 
feeble smile would flutter as they whispered : 

" Fm glad Fve made it all right for you, 
Don." 

I think Don Devlyn told me something 
of a reverend chaplain who came yet again 
at the last to " make it all right," for the 
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moribund in a more important sense, per- 
haps. But Sir Devlyn would have no one 
near him but his nephew. 

"My balance is struck beyond parson- 
power to alter, by this time. Let him 
leave us alone. I say, Don," he just 
managed to articulate, presently ; and Don 
bent over him to hear ; " if my sins are all 
remembered, I hope it won't be forgotten 
that I've been — married, eh ?" 

And this was the last distinct utterance 
of this Benedick. 

R. I. P. 

*4t 4t£ 4t£ 4t£ 

Sir Rawdon Devlyn, you will readily 
understand, was not minded to inflict his 
presence on my lady his aunt, at the Villa 
Alfieri. He and Postlethwaite went back 
together to the H6tel des Anglais. 

After Sir Devlyn's own communication 
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to his nephew about having made it all 
right, the lawyer had no reason for over 
reticence. So Mr. Cardonnel's mind was 
relieved of its anxiety when, by-and-by, he 
came over to the Anglais to speak with 
the heir in the most private and confiden- 
tial way possible. 

In an inner chamber, leaning forward 
towards his listener, and dropping each 
word carefully into his listener's ear, with- 
out as it were, spilling one of them, Mr. 
Cardonnel began what he had got to say. 

His first piece of information produced 
a startling effect 

" What !" Don ejaculated. " But that 
announcement in the Morning Mirror — " 

" Was premature/' said Mr. Cardonnel ;. 
" announcements of that kind in the Morn- 
ing Mirror sometimes are. Either that, or 
the marriage was postponed. And I think 
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I may venture to say it has not yet taken 
place." 

" Not yet ?" Don muttered. 

" I think not, Sir Rawdon." 

" Why, then " And Don looked at 

his watch. 

" Exactly," returned Cardonnel. " The 
mail for Paris starts in two hours. Sir 
Rawdon," the man went on very earnestly, 
" will you forgive my speaking to you with 
the knowledge of your affairs which I pos- 
sess ? My motive is altogether to serve 
you ; it is indeed." 

It might, indeed, be so ; but the conver- 
sation didn't seem very admissible. 

" Eh ?" Don returned, twisting his mous- 
tache. 

" Listen to me, Sir Rawdon, — pray 
listen to me this time," Cardonnel urged. 
" I know you are anxious to reach London 
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before a certain marriage takes place. To 
the best of my belief, you may do so still." 

"Stair 

"I can only be certain that so far, it has 
not taken place. I can only say you may 
yet be in time. But " 

" But what you wrote to me out there, 
man ?" 

"Was intended to convey the same 
thing." 

"If you'd only spoken plainly, Mr. Car- 
donnel !" 

" I spoke as plainly as I could, Sir Raw- 
don, in a letter." 

" You don't imagine I'd have turned out 
of my way here, even " 

" Even to secure your most important 
interests," interpolated the practical Cardon- 
nel ; " well, to tell you the truth, Sir Raw- 
don, I did not. It was essential, though, 
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that you should. Pray allow me to finish," 
he begged, in deprecation of an outbreak 
here. " It was essential you should see 
Sir Devlyn alive, in the first place. In the 
next, if you had even gone straight to 
London without hearing what I can tell 
you, your going would have been worse 
than useless. What could you have 
done ?" 

" And if I'm too late now ?" 

" That's not my fault, Sir Rawdon. If 
you had only listened to me when I begun 
this story once " 

"Ah! If! Why couldn't you write, 
man ?" 

"Write !" repeated the discreet creature, 
aghast. "Write such a thing as this?* 
Good heavens !" 

" Well," Don resumed, after a pause, " I 
suppose what you've go to say is " 
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"Is the truth — the truth y you may rely 
upon it — about a certain Mrs. Bertram, 
otherwise " 

" Yes," Don muttered, setting his teeth 
hard for what he expected was coming. 
" I know — otherwise — go on." 

" Otherwise Madame Duroc," Cardonnel 
went on, with most significant emphasis, 
and such an expression on his impassible 
face for once, as made Don ask fiercely : 

" Cardonnel, what do you mean ? You 
know this woman, whatever else she was, 
was — my wife," he got out at last. 

" No," Cardonnel said, very quietly and 
very firmly, " I know that this woman, 
whatever else she was, was never your wife 
at all, Sir Rawdon Devlyn. That is what 
I know." 




CHAPTER XII. 

CARDONNEL LOQUITUR. 

EVER his wife at all. 

I doubt if his anticipations, 

i 

after reading what Cardonnel 
had written to him at Blazapore, had rea- 
lized such a fact as this. And he might 

have known this years ago, if 

Well, if he hadn't cut short Colonel 
Fitzhardinge's body-servant in a story the 
man was going to tell him about a woman 
whom he then believed had still a right to 
bear his name — much as you or I would 
have done, I suppose. 
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And she had never been Mrs. R. D. at 
all. 

He remembered the night he saw her 
last He remembered what her face had 
looked like when he spoke of this story 
that had been cut short. And he needed 
no further proofs that it was all true. 

But the further proofs, Cardonnel averred, 
existed where they might be found, where 
Cardonnel himself had taken the trouble, 
in his pursuit of knowledge, and in further- 
ance of his appointed function upon earth, 
to go discreetly and find them. 

" Whose wife was she, then ?" Don 
asked by-and-by. 

" She was the wife of Pierre Duroc, pro- 
fessor of singing, conspirator, and assassin, 
when she went through the form of mar- 
riage with you, Sir Rawdon," Mr. Cardon- 
nel dropped into his listener's ear with care. 
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" Knowing that the conspirator, assassin, 
and the rest of it, was alive all the while ?" 

"Well, no," Cardonnel said, "I think 
she believed he was dead. It appears, she 
had done her best to ensure he should be, 
before she met you." 

" How ?" 

" She had sold him to the French police, 
under the impression that he would prefer 
being killed to being taken. And she was 
right. He did prefer it, and he was killed 
— very nearly. She might have fancied it 
was quite, you see. But the Maud Bert- 
ram, you knew, Sir Rawdon, was Madame 
Durdc all the while, safe enough. And 
this," Mr. Cardonnel continued, after a 
pause, " is her history as I have put it 
together. 

" She has some sort of right to that name 
of Bertram ; it was her father's. What her 

vol. 1. 19 
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mothers was I can't say, nor she either, 
most likely. 

" She was a good many years at a school 
in Brussels. Pierre Duroc taught singing 
at this school at one time, when Paris was 
too hot for him. I fancy she was sick of 
her life there, and Duroc then, at all events, 
was an uncommon good-looking scoundrel, 
by all accounts. He taught her something 
besides singing, I dare say. 

" However, scoundrel as he was, it seems 
he married the girl in a church, and quite 
the regular way, when she had eloped with 
him. 

" Now, this rather puzzled me. I didn't 
understand this sort of man saddling him- 
self with a lawful wife at all. But then 
there was Mr. Bertram, you see, Sir Raw- 
don. Duroc must have expected to get 
something out of his father-in-law. He 
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didn't know his father-in-law as well as I 
do ; so he was sold. 

" This made him very sore ; and I think 
he took it out of his wife a good deal. 
At last, I suppose, she got tired of her 
bargain ; and I don't wonder. So she 
thought she'd get rid of him altogether, 
and she gave the French police the office 
quietly ; and one night Pierre Duroc was 
got at, and taken, after a fight in which, as 
I say, he was pretty nearly killed. 

" He lived, though, to take his trial. 
And, on his trial, he swore in open court 
that, sooner or later, he'd have his wife's 
life for what she'd done. 

" Now, I don't . think she ever heard of 
this; because when Duroc was tried she 
was out of Europe, on the high seas, on 
board of my late master's, Colonel Fitz- 
hardinge's, yacht. But I read the whole 

19 — 2 
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story, afterwards, in a French newspaper. 
And when I got curious enough to find 
out all about Mrs. Bertram, I thought I 
might as well find out what had become of 
her husband as well. And I did. 

"Pierre Duroc was at Toulon, with 
T. F. on his shoulder. He was there two 
or three years. Then he escaped. . He 
wasn't caught for another year. One day, 
though, they arrested him, disguised as a 
workman, on a scaffolding in the Rue 
de Rivoli." 

And here that scene in the street they 
had witnessed, he and she, on their way to 
the Mazas station for their honeymoon, 
flashed across Don's recollection. 

" Ah !" he said, " I believe I saw that. 
Well, go on." Cardonnel went on. 

"He was sent back to his old quarters ; 
and escaped again. This time, though, he 
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wasn't so lucky. In the dark he fell off a 
place they call the Tete Noire, and was 
smashed to pieces. At least, they believed 
the pieces they found could only have be- 
longed to Pierre Duroe. There was a 
little doubt, they say ; but, as nothing has 
been heard of him since, the general 
opinion is, that nothing more ever 
will be. 

"That, of course, don't matter to you, 
Sir Rawdon. He was alive at the par- 
ticular date that does matter ; and she was 
his wife, and no more yours than I am. 

" As to what had become of her when 
Colonel Fitzhardinge left England that last 
time, I was in the dark. I had found out 
enough about her to satisfy me for the 
present. I kept what I'd found out to 
myself. I always do, Sir Rawdon. I 
wouldn't have mentioned it to a soul — not 
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«ven to you, perhaps, if I hadn't owed you 
my life. 

" But, owing you that much, I would 
have told you all this long ago if you 
would have listened. I quite understood 
why you wouldn't listen to me, Sir Raw- 
don. I was Colonel Fitzhardinge's late 
valet ; and you were a gentleman. You'll 
do me the justice to remember that after 
you had ordered me to hold my tongue I 
held it. 

" If I have spoken now, it's because I 
was aware of certain reasons why, in spite 
of your orders, I ought to speak. I" trust 
you'll pardon my being aware of such 
reasons, Sir Rawdon. I — I — the fact is, 
I can't help finding out things," Cardonnel 
pleaded naively. 

" I only hope," he concluded — " I only 
hope to God it's not too late." 
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Not more devoutly than did his listener. 
For him the board had been cleared at 
last. He stood there a free man, with all 
his life's complications cut clean through at 
a stroke. He was free — free for Car now, 
if only Car were free for him still. If she 
were, it didn't enter his head to trouble 
himself about anybody's opposition. My 
lady would be bound to oppose, perhaps, 
even though Sir Devlyh had made it all 
right. Lord Ted mightn't like it — so 
much the worse for Lord Ted. And my 
lady's opposition would be wanting in all 
its old point and back-bone now. 

All depended upon his reaching London 
in time. A day's — an hour's delay might 
mar everything yet. It was all a question 
of time. The only thing Don could do 
was to put himself into a coup6 of that 
night's Paris mail, and leave the question 
for the next few hours to settle. 
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By the way, though, there was one other 
thing he could do, and did. He tele- 
graphed from Lorave to London, and 
Brook Street, and Car. 

To say that the board was all cleared ; 
that there never had been such a person as 
Mrs. R. D. at all : that he was quite free 
to marry her, Car, and was coming as fast 
as steam could bring him to do so ; and 
that, in the interim, she was to be sure and 
not marry Lord Ted — to say this to her 
through the wire was, of course, not 
possible. But Don worded his message 
so that the meaning of it, to any initiated 
person, would about come to this. And 
there is no doubt Miss Cassilis would per- 
fectly have comprehended his meaning if 
she had ever seen that message when it 
was delivered in Brook Street next morn- 
ing. But Miss Cassilis happened to be 
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particularly occupied when Don's message 
was brought ; and, on the whole, my lady, 
her mamma, thought it better to burn it 
quietly and ignore it, I suppose. 

* # «fr * * 

Don's train reached Paris as usual — just 
in time, that is, to be too late for him to 
catch the early express to Calais. But 
there happened to be a matutinal " Tidal" 
to Boulogne, and he went on by that. 

In the afternoon he was leaning over the 
side of the S.E.R. steamer, as she made 
her sweep round to enter harbour at Folke- 
stone, and slackened speed to allow the 
outward-bound boat, just then starting, to 
pass across her. • 

The two boats passed each other so close 
that Don Devlyn, staring mechanically at 
the people on the other deck, saw among 
them, beyond all shadow of doubt — saw 
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Car seated there, with Lord Ted arranging 
wraps about her. 

" Hold up, sir ! we're just in," observed 
a grinning steward, cheerfully, fancying the 
sudden pallor on his passenger's coun- 
tenance denoted a yielding at last to a 
well staved-ofif attack. 

Howbeit, Rawdon Devlyn's sickness 
was not of that sort. 

At the Pavilion,' presently, he saw in a 
newspaper, that she had been married 
yesterday. And, this time, the Morning 
Mirror told the truth. 
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